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EDITORIAL 
Student Movements and the Churches 


We make no apology for another issue of THE STUDENT 
Wor.p which surveys the interests of the national movements. 
Now 1s the time to see what some of our common concerns have 
been since last we met as a Federation in 1938. Clearly we have 
been busy, amongst other things, with the question of our rela- 
tionship to the churches. There has been a practical reason for 
this preoccupation, since many movements have discovered that 
‘in time of war and enemy occupation only by a closer association, 
or identification, with the churches could their work be main- 
tained. More fundamental, however, for future developments 
has been the increasing interest of the churches themselves in 
students. This is to be noticed at one end of the scale in Europe, 
where certain churches have recently entered the university field, 
and at the other end in the United States, where the established 
and widespread student work of the churches is coming into 
closer active collaboration with the traditional interdenomina- 
tional approach of the Y.M.C.A. and the Y.W.C.A. 

It should surely be no occasion for surprise, still less for 
regret, when in a period of acute dificulty the Youth Movements 
are brought more intimately into the life of the churches. With- 
out the influence of the churches upon.their leaders and members 
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they would have no continuous existence at all. When more 
mobile troops have for a time to be withdrawn they naturally find 
themselves within the central fortress. It should never be for- 
gotten, however, that the ability of the churches to stand in an 
evil day has been due in large measure to the spirit of awareness 
and attack brought into their life by the Youth Movements. 

Further we can only rejoice at the increased interest of the 
churches in the student field. There is usually some justice m 
the contention that the S.C.M.s have not “delivered the goods”. 
or at least, have not delivered them at the church door! Cer- 
tainly some movements have produced groups of adolescent mis- 
fits who have kept a lingering, and sometimes maleficent, con- 
tact with the S.C.M., while affecting to despise the churches. But 
on the balance it is a abundantly clear that it 1s the student 
movements themselves which have developed within the churches 
an interest in students, and suggested the best elements im any 
programme the churches have evolved. To the complaint that 
the S.C.M. leads students away from the churches we would 
reply, “No doubt, but to how many church members has the 
S.C.M. given a fresh vision of the Church, which the local or 
national churches had failed to provide?” 


Student Christian movements and the churches have every- 
thing to gain by closer association. We do not believe that the 
problems of their relationship are insoluble. All the evidence is 
that they are being met, and can be solved, in a wide variety of 
ways according to the national or local situation. It is the old 
problem of the Christian family—how to maintain direction, dis- 
cipline and intimacy, while allowing for independence of thought, 
freedom of action, and wider relationships. The churches need 
a free student movement to reach the universities, and a free 
student movement can only spring from the churches. 

The real difficulty arises from the disunity of Christian 
people. The S.C.M. does not have to deal with the Church, but 
with the churches. There is a danger that a Christian dogmatic 
interest in university education would simply become a sectarian 
interest; that churches, in seeking the allegiance of students for 
Christ, may fall into seeking it for themselves. Here our stand 
should be clear and definite. The World’s Student Christian 
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Federation, and many of the national movements, have given a 
fine lead to the churches in the matter of ecumenical vision and 
understanding. No great Christian gathering, like “Oxford” or 
“Edinburgh” or “Madras” takes place without this debt being 
generously acknowledged. The Federation has worked its way 
step by step to an ecumenical position from which 1t must not 
be tempted to withdraw under pressure from an impatient 
undenominationalism, or a rampant denominationalism. The 
Federation has recognised its obligation to the great Christian 
confessions, and part of that obligation is fulfilled in resisting 
undue ecclesiastical influence. 

On the other hand we must not turn “maximum ecumenism” 
into a shibboleth. In our desire to be truly catholic, we must not 
lose ourselves in the clouds. We have reached a vital stage 
when our ecumenical discoveries, which have sometimes seemed 
academic, must be applied to a variety of national and local 
situations, which have suddenly shown them to be relevant. 
Clearly there will be new contributions brought to this whole 
question, when next we meet, from European movements with 
their stronger confessional emphasis, from Latin American 
movements, which find “maximum ecumenism’ peculiarly diti- 
cult to apply, from the Umted States of America, where the 
creation of a Unmited Student Christian Council marks an 
wnportant step forward in church-S.C.M. relationships, and 
from many movements where practical action has been taken in 
co-operation with the churches, such as the Religion and Youth 
teams in China, and the chaplaincies in New Zealand. 

As we go forward in this fascinating period of church- 
S.C.M. relationships, let us never forget that our primary pur- 
pose is to lead students not to the churches but to the Lord of 
the Church. It is sometimes suggested that our Federation 
forbears were lacking im consciousness of ecumenical issues. 
Certainly the Federation has developed its position amazingly 
“in this regard; but all this development has taken place upon a 
foundation which had been well and truly laid. Fifty years ago it 
was a passion to lead students to Jesus Christ which brought the 
Federation into existence, and 1t was that very passion which led 
it into its ecumenical discoveries. There will be no danger of our 
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falling into mere “ecumenical politics’ as the Dutch speaker 
suggested in the Présinge discussion, nor of taking pride in the 
complications we can insert into any issue, if we keep steadily 
before ourselves, and all whom we can teach, the aim of allegi- 
ance to the Lord Jesus Christ, who is the only King and Head 
of the Church. This also is the key to our precious, though far 
too limited contacts with non-Christian students, which ought 
to be extended, and not contracted, by our ecumenical interests. 
We are out to win, not members of the churches, but members 
of Him Whose body the Church is. That is our one sure guide. 


RuCoM: 


Students, the Student Christian Associations 
and the Churches in the U.S.A. 


JoHn Maxwe.t ADAMS 


Student Christian work in the U.S.A. is as unique as the 
claims for California climate. Yet some of the major problems 
are as universal as sunshine. In the area of relationships between 
students, student Christian movements, and the churches the 
essential problems are exactly those so clearly set forth and help- 
fully treated in Mademoiselle Suzanne de Dietrich’s Grey Book 
on “Students, the Church, and the Churches”. » 

The story of the handling of these questions in student life in 
the U.S.A. can be roughly divided into five periods. 


Dominance of the Church in Higher Education 

The first period was characterised by the dominance of the 
Church in all higher education. Of the 246 colleges and uni- 
versities established in the U.S.A. by 1850, all but seventeen had 
been created by churches or churchmen for the higher education 
of Christian leaders for the Church and the nation. While Chris- 
tian faith and life among students was often at a very low level 
during part of this period, the churches placed the responsibility 
for religious training clearly upon the college administration. 
On a few campuses there were voluntary student societies— 
most of them motivated by the new interest in world missions 
that arose at the beginning of the 19th century. But there was 
no national organisation of these student societies and it seems 
that those students who were interested in Christian faith and life 
raised few questions about the churches as the inevitable channel 
for their service to the Kingdom of God- 


Rapid Development of State Universities 

After 1850 began the amazing development of the tax-sup- 
ported system of higher education in the U.S.A. The American 
frontier was expanding too rapidly and demanding college facili- 
ties for its young people in numbers too great, for the churches 
to keep pace. Therefore, the States undertook to meet the 
demand. But the source of their financial support required these 
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colleges and universities to offer an educational program that 
had no articulate place for religion, because of our characteristic 
theory of “the separation of Church and State”. The legal 
provision that there should be “no sectarian teaching of religion” 
was interpreted as forbidding any favourable mention of religion 
in the classroom or the official program of the university 
(except for a baccalaureate service at graduation). In 1870 
there were 6,000 students enrolled in these institutions. By 1900 
there were 40,000. 

This period saw not only the rise of the tax-supported system 
of higher education, with its attitude of irresponsibility in the 
area of religion, but the development of a strong national student 
Christian movement through the agencies of the Student 
Y.M.C.A., the Student Y.W.C.A., and the Student Volunteer 
Movement. The cultural situation was such that these lay move- 
ments considered themselves “the arm of the Church in the 
student field”, and were so regarded by the churches. Their 
effectiveness is one of the high points in the history of Christen- 
dom. Never has there been such an outpouring of consecrated _ 
and educated leadership for the national and world program 
of the churches as was produced through these independent 
student movements in this period. It was “the Golden Age” 
of student Christian work in the U.S.A. 


Student Pastors and Student Christian Associations 

But just as the churches were unable to keep pace with the 
rapidly increasing demand for colleges, the Student Christian 
Associations could not expand their leadership and program 
to serve adequately the growing numbers of students in the 
U.S.A. The churches saw larger and larger numbers of their 
young people going to the tax-supported institutions where they 
missed the teaching of religion and pastoral care that were offered 
in the church colleges. As Dr. Clarence P. Shedd characterises 
the response, the churches began to “follow their students” by 
providing university pastors for work in the larger universities. 
The first undertakings of this kind began at the University of 
Michigan in 1889. By 1910 one denomination had established 
a national “Department of University Work’. This move was 
regarded with alarm by many leaders of the Student Christian 
Associations and there were many conferences in which the func- 
tions of the churches and the Christian Associations in the field 
of student work were earnestly and heatedly discussed. The real 
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problems, however, were numerical rather than ideological. 
There was little disposition on the part of students or adult leaders 
to raise radical questions about the relationships between the 
Church and the churches and the Kingdom. The churches began 
to undertake a ministry of their own among students, not because 
of dissatisfaction with the nature of the Christian Association 
program or leadership but because the independent agencies 
were inevitably unable to serve adequately the greatly increased 
numbers on the large tax-supported campuses. It was one thing 
to conduct a voluntary religious program among students in 
small colleges that were committed in theory to “Christian educa- 
tion”, which maintainéd Christian standards in the selection of 
faculty, which required daily chapel attendance and Bible study. 
It was quite another matter to meet adequately the religious needs 
of 5,000 students in a university which assumed no responsibility 
for their religious life. Although it was difficult for some to 
understand the situation at the time, it now seems clear that the 
special ministry of the churches in these state colleges and uni- 
versities was essentially a supplement to, rather than a criticism of 
or a competition with, the program of the Student Y.M.C.A. 
and the Student Y.W.C.A. The magnitude of the problem can 
be suggested by two facts: The number of students in tax- 
supported colleges and universities in the U.S.A. has almost 
exactly doubled in each decade since 1900, so that there were in 
1940 over 700,000 students in these institutions, which made 
no provision for religion in their educational program. In 
1940 the number of Presbyterian students alone in all the col- 
leges and universities in the U.S.A. was four times the number 
of all students in similar institutions in Canada. During this 


"period students of exceptional leadership had often felt them- 


selves torn between the student program of their own church 
and that of the Christian Association on the campus, but it was 
more a problem of the amount of their time available for extra- 
curricular activities than a difference between the objectives and 
methods of the churches and the Christian Associations. 


Growth of Church Student Movements 

Then came World War I and the consequent disillusionment 
among adults and students with the churches for failing to 
prevent that catastrophe. Many Christian idealists who were 
deeply disappointed in the churches entered the leadership of 
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the Student Christian Associations and developed a student pro- 
gram that was widely characterised by an almost exclusive 
concern with the application of Christian ethics to social prob- 
lems, repudiation of the churches as relevant to the realisation 
of Christian ideals in personal and social life, and a largely 
uncritical acceptance of the “creative’ method in education in 
contrast with the dominantly dogmatic methods used by the 
churches. With few exceptions, the social gospel and the John 
Dewey school of educational method came to dominate the pro- 
gram of the Student Christian Associations. It was in this 
period that students and their leaders in the Christian Associa- 
tions raised the sharpest questions about the churches. Even 
when they stressed their loyalty to the Church and their spiritual 
membership in it, this was frequently done in such a way as to 
discredit entirely the role of the churches. 

The reaction of the churches was to expand their program 
among students more vigorously—for reasons that were now 
ideological as well as numerical. Thirteen of the major 
Protestant denominations in the U.S.A. have developed national 
departments of student work. They appoint and support hun- 
dreds of “university pastors” who give all or part time to student 
work. Within the past five years most of these churches have 
organised national Student Movements of their own, and the 
Council of Church Boards of Education serves as the clearing 
house for co-operation among these church-related student groups. 
The increasing response of students to the ministry of their own 
churches reflects the new regard for the churches that is apparent 
throughout the world. 


This period has roughly coincided, with the years between 
the first and second world wars. In the providence of God the 
tensions thus set up have proved spiritually creative. The churches 
have learned much from the Student Christian Associations about 
making their life and program socially relevant and _ their 
educational methods “progressive and democratic’. The Student 
Christian Associations, on the other hand, have developed a 
genuine respect and concern for the role of the churches in the 
divine economy and an appreciation of the importance of theology. 
In 1942 appeared a significant document on “Churchmanship in 
Student Christian Associations’, which was based on the assump- 
tion that “there are three clear and distinct opportunities which 
need to be offered to students: to continue one’s membership and 
participation in a normal church; to take courses in religion com- 
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parable in quality with other courses in the curriculum; to develop 
Christian citizenship responsibility and leadership within the 
campus community.” The Student Christian Associations are 
described as “a movement within the Church” with “a responsi- 
bility to clarify and forward our unique ecumenical task” in which 
“we welcome and will co-operate fully with all denominational 
work which is ecumenical in spirit.” “Not a denomination our- 
selves, we encourage our members to affiliate with some church 
fellowship . . . we need to strengthen our emphasis upon Chris- 
tian faith and commitment . . . as we seek personnel both student 
and secretarial, we must recognize the importance of church loy- 
alty and ecumenical leadership.” The earnest concern of students, 
as well as the statesmanship of adult leaders in the Student 
Christian Associations, has produced this positive emphasis on 
churchmanship. 


It is impossible in the space available to document the cor- 
responding developments in the churches at the points of concern 
with the Christian solution of social problems and the use of 
creative educational methods, but they are obvious to all who 
know the American scene. 


Integration of all Protestant forces in Colleges 


During World War II the Student Christian Associations 
and the churches are entering a period that holds high hopes 
for the achievement of an integrated Protestant strategy and 
program in higher education in the U.S.A. In the previous 
issue of THe STtuDENT WorLp Edwin Espy described recent 
developments in co-operation among the various religious 
agencies at work on the American campuses. In September, 1944, 
the Council of the World’s Student Christian Federation in the 
U.S.A. gave place to a new United Student Christian Council 
with a greatly enlarged responsibility: nothing less than the 
functional integration of all Protestant forces in American col- 
_ leges and universities (except for the administration of church- 
related colleges). Apart from the American Friends Service 
Committee and the’ Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship, every 
Protestant church and agency with a program in this field is 
a charter member of the new Council. 

At least six factors are obviously responsible for this signifi- 
cant move: 


1. The first is the realisation that the Américan system of 
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higher education is too big to be matched by a divided Protestant- 
ism. One of the major committees on the U.S.C.C. will be that 
on Unmet Needs in the Colleges. 

2. There is a sense of a common spirit among the adult 
leaders of the various churches and agencies that has been demon- 
strated in the co-operative efforts during recent years—as 
described in the article by Mr. Epsy mentioned above. 

3. There is a widespread desire to participate effectively in 
the World’s Student Christian Federation. Until 1938 students 
in the U.S.A., who belonged to a church-related group on the 
campus but who were not also members of a Student Christian 
Association, had no channel for participation in the W.S.C.F. 
This was changed when the General Committee of the Federation 
at Biévres authorised the creation of a Provisional Council of 
the W.S.C.F. in the U.S.A. through which church-related student 
groups in the U.S.A. could affiliate with the Federation. Common 
concern for the W.S.C.F. has become a sound basis for the marked 
increase in co-operation among Protestant student groups in the 
U.S.A. Another major committee of the new U.S.C.C. will be 
entrusted with education about, financial support of, and spiritual 
participation in, the Federation by students in the U.S.A. The 
U.S.C.C. is committed to a greatly increased contribution for the 
Federation’s regular and reconstruction budget in 1944 and has 
set an objective of $100,000 for 1945. 

4. The U.S.C.C. reflects on a national scale the extensive 
co-operation on local campuses of all these Protestant student 
groups in “Campus Christian Councils”. The national Council 
will encourage and strengthen this important development in the 
“grass roots”. Be 

5. The fifth factor is the common concern for the place of 
religion in the whole educational system as described in Arnold 
Nash’s The University and the Modern World and the current 
Federation paper on “The S.C.M. and the University”. After 
Robert Mackie visited a number of campuses in the U.S.A. a few 
years ago he reported that he found many student groups on the 
large campuses that were doing commendable work among their 
own denominational or sociological ‘constituencies, but that on 
most campuses he did not find a group that was concerned for 
the religious life of the whole university as John Knox had been 
zealous “for the Christian good of Scotland”. The growth of 
stich a concern is now expressed through a major committee of 
the U,S.C.C. on “Religion and Higher Education”. This com- 
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mittee will not only deal with the problem in the tax-supported 
universities but will also co-operate with a special committee of 
church college presidents on ways and means whereby church 
“Departments of Student Work” and the Student Christian 
Associations can work more effectively with the administrations 
and faculties of church-colleges in the development of Christian 
faith and life and leadership among their students. 


6. Of greatest significance is the impatience of students with 
the divisions of Protestantism in college and university life. 
Undergraduate leaders in both the Christian Associations and 
the church-related Student Movements are pressing the responsible 
adults in their organisations for more rapid progress towards a 
united Student Christian Movement in the U.S.A. In fact, a 
committee of undergraduates has taken this matter into their 
own hands and has called an unofficial ‘“National Student Chris- 
tian Consultation” to be held at Denison University in Granville, 
Ohio, December 27-30, 1944. Thirty-six students elected by 
the Student Christian Associations and six students to represent 
each of the thirteen churches will meet with eight adults selected 
by the Student Planning Committee for “the primary purpose 
of basic discussion on the problems of greater co-operation and 
unity in the student field’. 

The United Student Christian Council is “not a pattern of 
absorption of the various agencies, but one in which the identity 
of each is maintained and the co-operative efforts of all enlarged 
and enhanced’. Here is an obviously challenging portfolio for 
the new Executive Secretary whom the U.S.C.C. is now 
seeking. This functional synthesis brings together the Student 
Christian Associations (with their emphasis on an autonomous, 
inclusive, campus-centered fellowship whose program is deter- 
mined by the local student and faculty members) and the churches 
(with their spiritual heritage, continuity of Christian fellowship, 
and larger resources in personnel and finance). We may hope- 
fully expect that the result will be a widening and deepening 
stream of university trained men and women of prophetic spirit 
who are intelligent and loyal churchmen. We may hope that 
this co-operation will match the new concern of university admin- 
istrators and faculties regarding the place of religion in the whole 
system of higher education. And we may pray that the enlarged 
participation of American students in the life of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation will be a blessing to the member 
movements in other nations as well as to our own. 
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The S.C.M. Within the Church and For. 
the Church 


Pastor H. 


(In June, 1944, a group of eighteen Federation leaders met 
at Présinge near Geneva for two days of discussion on the future 
of the Student Christian Movements, and the W.S.C.F. Amongst 
other topics they studied the work of the S.C.M. in relation to 
the churches, and what follows is a summary adapted from 
fuller notes of the meeting. The chairman of the W.S.C.F., W.A. 
Visser ’t Hooft, presided and the main speaker was a student 
pastor from the Netherlands, but representatives of Switzerland, 
France, Sweden, and the United States of America took part 
in the discussion. The conclusions were drawn up by four mem- 
bers, and adopted with slight modifications by the whole group. 
Ed.) 


When we proclaim the Lordship of Jesus Christ, we stand 
within the Church. Whenever anyone is challenged to join in 
confessing Jesus Christ as Lord, and whoever voices this chal- 
lenge, it is always the voice of the Church that speaks. Because 
of this message the Student Christian Movement and the World’s 
Student Christian Federation are within the realm of the Church. 
All our future activities only express this confession of Jesus as 
Lord in more articulate language. It is our privilege to challenge 
the whole community of the University to an acknowledgment 
of the Lordship of Christ. 


The evangelistic task of the S.C.M. 

Evangelisation is really the task of the local church, but the 
S.C.M. can act as its substitute in carrying out the task. For 
purely missionary motives it may be advisable in practice, and in 
organisation, to keep the evangelistic task amongst students 
apart from the work of the Church. The reason for this is to be 
found in the structure of the student community and in the par- 
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ticular language in which the Christian message should be 
formulated. But it is important that the relation between the 
S.C.M. and the Church should be continuously and consciously 
acknowledged from both sides. 

It is the task of the Church to proclaim the message of the 
Gospel. Because the local church, however, does not, or does not 
yet, make itself heard and understood in certain circles, the mes- 
sage of the Church can, and may, be voiced through another 
body. But this body does.its work as a substitute, in a provisional 
capacity, ad interim, and directs those who are entrusted to its 
care beyond and away from itself. Thus the S.C.M. is an emer- 
gency body, comparable to a missionary society. Its aim should 
be like that of every mission, to make itself superfluous. It must 
seek to confront the Church and the University with each other, 
so that they each see the real face of the other, and not a face 
distorted by misunderstanding. As soon as this end is achieved 
the autonomous existence of the S.C.M. will come to an end. 


In the past we have had to protect ourselves against a certain 
Church imperialism, but I believe that in doing this we have 
often gone too far and made a principle of our autonomy. For 
example, when we find a report speaking of experience, youth- 
fulness, and flexibility as characteristic virtues of an autonomous 
youth group, this should only mean that the Church has not yet 
developed these qualities. We should not give up hope that the 
Church will become youthful, flexible, and experienced, because 
to do so would be to give up our belief in the Church as the 
Church. Since this is the situation, we must watch from day to 
day to see whether the S.C.M. keeps to its true path, namely, 
taking each decision by itself, always open to a change of policy 
and ready to disappear, never pretending that our existence as 
an autonomous body is absolutely necessary for the work of 
evangelisation in the student world. 


Problems of relationship uth the churches 


When we try to think out the practical consequences of this 
position, a great many questions arise. Allow me to make a few 
comments inspired by the Dutch situation. We would not,. of 
course, pretend to give our answers as necessarily to be followed 
by all, but simply because in the last five years these questions 
have been real questions for us, calling for concrete decisions, 
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and have forced us to think through our whole position regarding 
the Church. 

In the first place, the acceptance by the Church of its evangel- 
istic task must never mean a one-sided shifting of responsibility. 
In the University the Church must do its evangelistic work 
through members of the University, both students and professors. 
It would seem that this should go without saying, but in Holland 
we had to repeat it constantly, because of the tendency of student, 
pastors to use no longer the channels of work which had been 
used before, and to concentrate the whole work in their own 
hands.* Dominocracy is not an ecclesiastical sin of the past only! 

In the second place, there must be the possibility of a certain 
freedom of action on the part of those whom the Church has 
put in charge of this work. Official functions often suggest to 
our minds a kind of petrifaction! In this case the ministry should 
be thought of as dynamic. In the last resort this is a question of 
mutual trust. Our work will always be set in a kind of ecclesi- 
astical “‘no man’s land”. But will the Church understand this? 
Is it possible for our work to be thought of in terms of the regular 
ministry and yet to remain dynamic? Will the Church acknow- 
ledge the work we do as her work and give to. S.C.M. workers a 
regular status? This is not only a question of organisation. If 
the Church makes this acknowledgment consciously, it means that 
the concern for the evangelisation of the University has its 
organic place in her work. 

A kind of church council should be built up round the student 
pastor, composed of members of the University, professors and 
students, and representatives of the Church, who seek together to 
carry out the evangelistic task. We have found in Holland that 
it is possible to combine ecclesiastical structure with ecumenical 
breadth. In certain university towns an interdenominational 
council for the evangelisation of the University has been built 
up, where pastors belonging to five different churches work 
together with students and professors. The proof that the 
Church is even ready to acknowledge personal evangelistic work 
among students by students is given in the fact that several 
students have been chosen as “elders” in this work. In one 
University two students, belonging to different denominations, 
were put in charge as “elders’’ of visiting their friends. Those 


*Note: After the voluntary dissolution of the $.C.M. in 1942, student pastors 
appointed by the churches took over much of their work.—Ep. 
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who have seen this work at close range would never say that 
these developments have reached their final stage, but it can be 
said that new ways towards mutual understanding have been 
sought for, and that we are already moving in a definite direction. 


Finding a true evangelism 

In the third place, one of the main problems is whether it 
will be possible to bring the Gospel, not only to individual 
students, but also to the heart of the University itself. The 
problem of the University as such is being widely discussed in the 
Federation, and in the pages of THE StupENT Wortp. Here I 
want only to say something about the evangelistic aspect of the 
problem. It is essential to draw university men into this work; 
evangelisation must be related organically to the whole of 
university life. 

The way in which we have conceived our evangelistic cam- 
paigns in the universities seems to me to justify the remarks of 
a communist friend, “Now there has been again an evangelistic 
thunderstorm’, he said. “Thunder and lightning—marvellous! 
But an evangelistic ruin! Nothing lasting has come out of it; 
no fruit-bearing has resulted.” This friend gives us our pro- 
gram—an evangelical rain with lasting, fruit-bearing results. 
For such a program the Christian professors and the students 
of the whole university must be recruited. The University of 
Utrecht had a meeting every week of professors and students, 
where students could ask questions on religious problems, which 
were answered by professors. Of course one might doubt the 
value of these conversations. A professor of dogmatics advised 
his students to attend in order to memorise all the heresies of 
history! But this is a direction in which we should seek further. 


Discussion: The fear was expressed that the European Student 
Movements, which had become so very conscious of belong- 
ing to the Church, might lose contact with the great mass 
of students, who are still very much estranged from the Church, 
though perhaps open to the message of the Gospel. We must 
maintain the living tension between the two realities, our belong- 
ing to the Church and our belonging to the University. 

All members of the group were agreed that there had been a 
great change in the whole conception of the Church in the last 
ten years. We no longer speak of the Church in an abstract 
way. Weare aware of the law of incarnation, which means that, 
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in order to belong to the Church, we must also belong to one of 
the organised churches with its regular order, discipline and wor- 
ship. The question was raised whether, in order to do real 
missionary work in the student field, it was not necessary to build 
up a community, which would be very different from the local 
church. On the other hand it was seen that, if the S.C.M. did’ 
not succeed in linking up students with the local church, there was 
a danger of students being lost later for the life and work of the 
Church. The S.C.M. would cease to be a part of the Church 
if it did not lead to, and if it were not aware of its links with, 
the organised churches. 


The S.C.M. as a Christian Community 

Out of the evangelistic work of S.C.M. groups grows a 
Christian community, a ‘‘student parish,’ which is called to repre- 
sent the Church in the university world, and to be a bridge lead- 
ing to the “church parish”. Such a Christian community involves: 
1. Life in togetherness (university chapel, common prayers, 
sacramental life) ; 2. The deepening of faith, the struggle against 
biblical and ecclesiastical illiteracy (Bible study, Christian 
dogmatics and ethics); 3. The developing of an ecumenical 
mind, in that the community is inter-confessional, a place where 
different confessors can meet, an evidence of the Una Sancta; 
4. Missionary consciousness, the necessity of spreading the 
Gospel from the University to the ends of the earth; 5. Think- 
ing through economic, social and political questions in collabora- 
tion with the whole ecumenical movement; 6. The awakening 
of a sense of responsibility towards the Church, work with other 
Christian Youth Movements, etc. 

It was a mistake of the nineteenth century that it had a very 
individualistic conception of confession and of faith. In this cen- 
tury we have rediscovered the essential togetherness of Christians. 
Jesus is really Lord when we say, Our Lord. We should not even 
speak of building up a Christian community, as if individuals 
came first, and then were brought together. As soon as we con- 
fess our faith the community already exists. We are a community 
and our calling is really to be what we are. There is a danger 
in the way of speaking which uses the term “student parish’. 
Vocational specialisation has a realistic touch and power, but it is 
in danger of making for social isolation. We should only speak 
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of a “student parish”, if we remain aware all the time that it is 
only a provisional grouping. A “‘student parish” will never have 
the complete standing of a “church parish”. The sacraments are 
not administered, the liturgy remains incomplete; the way is 
shown to the liturgical fulness of the Church, but nothing more. 
The “student parish’ is only a bridge leading to the ‘“‘church 
parish”, where students and professors will confess Jesus Christ 
as Lord side by side with those who are not wise, nor mighty, nor 
noble (1 Cor. 1: 26). Where this is forgotten we fall into a 
refined form of sectarianism. 


Our ecumenical position 


The real question is how this provisional community can be 
acknowledged from an ecclesiastical point of view. Is not every- 
thing in such a community in a fluid, dynamic stage, or perhaps 
too uncritical and unconfessional? The W.S.C.F. has tried to 
free itself in the last decades from its unconfessional past. It 
has spoken a great deal about a “maximum ecumenism”, 
stressing the fact that we do not stand for a kind of docetic world- 
wide Christian community, but that we are in search of a real 
and incarnated Church. It is not therefore a case of the Church 
asking the W.S.C.F. a question, but of the W.S.C.F. asking the 
Church a question, namely, how far the churches acknowledge 
“maximum ecumenism’. If as a W.S.C.F. we really know what 
we want when we speak of our ecumenical character, then we shall 
be a constant challenge to, and also evidence of, the Una Sancta. 
In the W.S.C.F. Grey Book on Ecumenism it is said that “because 
the members of the W.S.C.F. want to be loyal to their respective 
churches, the S.C.M. as such cannot belong to any one of them”’. 
If a given church really believes in ‘maximum ecumenism” that 
church will acknowledge that other churches are sheep belonging 
to the same shepherd. Are we not tempted in the W.S.C.F. to 
believe in our own ecumenical politics, but to remain sceptical 
as to the ability of the Church to become really and truly the 
Church? If we are clear in our mind as to our policy in this 
sphere, we shall be pioneers for the Church. 


Here we touch a problem upon which the situation in Holland 
may throw some light. Two motives hastened the process of 
“churchification” for the youth movements, and because these 
motives were too closely involved the situation became obscure: 
The first motive was of a technical nature. It became clear after 
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1940 that the occupying power would not allow the youth move- 
ments to maintain an independent existence, and the churches 
opened their doors to protect the work. The second motive was 
a matter of principle. The Reformed Church of the Netherlands 
declared officially that it had become aware (at last!). of its 
responsibility towards youth, and wanted its own church youth 
work. It promised that the youth movements should keep their 
own character, and should not be compelled to become denomin- 
ational. It requested the movements to accept on their executive 
committees a representative of the Reformed Church of the 
Netherlands, who would have the right of veto on all decisions 
of principle. Thus the youth movements, while they could pre- 
serve their own character, had in fact to submit to the decisions 
of the Church authorities. What, in 1941, was the answer of 
the S.C.M.? 

First of all it thankfully acknowledged the fact that the Church 
had become aware of its responsibility and welcomed its co-opera- 
tion. But it also-made the following points: 1. The Church 
should not put so little trust in the S.C.M. which accepts its 
control, that the right of decision on all important questions 
should belong to the Church only, and not to the Movement. 
For example, the voluntary dissolution of the $.C.M. on a matter 
of principle would not have been allowed by the Church authori- 
ties. The Movement was thus endangered at a vital point; it 
was no longer allowed to carry the burden of responsibility and 
to make a courageous decision even where the Church was 
reluctant to do so. The youth movements could no longer do 
their pioneering work; they had to submit to another rule, in 
order not to compromise the Church. We know what becomes of 
a church which is afraid of taking risks. 2. If the Church really 
means what it says, namely, to practise “maximum ecumenism”, 
the $.C.M. agrees to work with it on condition that the Move- 
ment also should know what it wants, and this involves further 
thorough thinking. In this way the two sides of co-operation 
have been maintained. We belong to the Church, but, as an 
ecumenical movement and community, we belong to a. church 
which has a truly ecumenical vision. Of course there is a long 
way to go before we can really solve the problem. We have to 
complete our ecumenical education, but the Church also has to 
undergo such an education. 


We have no right to declare that such a “churchification” of 
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our work is impossible in principle. We must believe that the 
Church will be converted to the oikoumene and will give up all 
confessional imperialism. On the other hand, we must discover 
what we mean when we say that our autonomy is only a neces- 
sary and provisional condition of our missionary task. The 
Federation Grey Book says: “Independence is a necessary condi- 
tion of a missionary task,” 

Discussion: The chairman pointed out that the fundamental 
difference between a “church parish” and a “student parish” lay 
in the fact that the S.C.M. group was an open community and 
not a community of confessing Christians. The membershin of 
the Church is open only to those who have been baptised, and the 
Church has a definite order and discipline, as well as a sacra- 
mental life of its own. The Swedish representative said that the © 
word “parish” could scarcely be applied to a student community, 
because the term designated an established church, and implied 
the preaching of the word, the sacraments, and discipline. These 
three elements could not be found in a student movement. In 
Sweden the sacraments were never administered at a student 
meeting without the whole parish being invited. 

A Swiss student pastor expressed his agreement with the point 
of view expressed by the speaker, especially with the dialectical 
way in which he had developed his conception of a “student 
parish”. Speaking of his own work he said that the students who 
gathered every week to study the Bible together became a com- 
munity. This community had responsible members who carried 
on the work, and brought in other students. Of course these 
members went to regular church services. Perhaps one should 
not speak of such a group being a parish, but certainly they were 
a church in the biblical sense of the word. Of course such a 
parish is of a provisional kind, an ante-room to the Church. 

A Federation secretary referred to the speaker’s comment on 
the Federation Grey Book on Ecumenism, and said that it did 
not seem quite in the ecumenical spirit to place a movement under 
the direction of a single church. It was a different position when 
the affiliation was to a federation of churches, The chairman 
suggested that we had stated our ecumenical policy too nega- 
tively. Instead of saying that because of our ecumenical attitude 
we could not have an organic relation with a single church, we 
should have said positively, “because of our ecumenical attitude 
we seek to establish relations with the whole Church.” 
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A French representative declared that he and some of his 
friends would never have come to the S.C.M. if it had held at that 
time the policy in relation to the churches, which it holds today. 
We needed groups where students could come and discuss freely 

-with us, perhaps for several years, without the feeling of being 
forced into a confessional framework. The speaker said that the 
experience in Holland was that the claim of the Church had not 
been put clearly enough before students. There was a scandal 
of the Church that we cannot put aside any more than we can put 
aside the scandal of the Cross. The French representative 
answered that he did not want to ignore the scandal of the Cross, 
but that the important point was free discussion on equal terms 
between Christians and non-Christians. 


Conclusions 


1. The Student Christian Movement, within the fellowship 
of the World’s Student Christian Federation, proclaims the Lord- 
ship of Christ over the whole of university life, and challenges all 
members of the University to acknowledge this Lordship. 
Because of its message the $.C.M. is in its own being an expres- 
sion of the life of the Church in one specific sphere. Through 
its field of activity the S.C.M. is bound to the life of the 
University. 

2. Inasmuch as the S.C.M. proclaims the Lordship of Christ 
it is already a part of the Church, in spite of the fact that by 
its origin and tradition the S.C.M. is a movement which is 
independent of the organised churches. 


3. The word of God at work in, and through, the S. C. M. 
creates and builds a Christian community. One of the character- 
istics of such a community is that it welcomes into its midst, not 
only those members who confess Christ, but also those who are 
seekers. The S.C.M. is thus at the same time both a point of 
departure for missionary work, and a bridge leading to the 
Church, tn | 

4. This community is not a parish because it has not the 
necessary continuity, and because certain constitutive elements 
of a parish (sacraments and discipline) are absent. In the present 
situation this limitation is a condition of the fulfilment of its 
missionary task. If the S.C.M. claimed to be a church, to be self- 
sufficient and to substitute itself for the organised churches, it 
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would cease to perform its true function as a part of the Church, 
and would become sectarian. 


5. The S.C.M. will try in each specific case to find a status 
which will ensure the closest possible union with the churches, 
which does not involve giving up the responsibility for its own 
work. 

6. The S.C.M., within the fellowship of the W.S.C.F., has 
received an ecumenical calling, which it fulfils through uniting 
within its fellowship students belonging to different churches. 
Precisely because of its ecumenical character it cannot keep aloof 
from the churches. It will therefore strive: 1. locally, to 
create links between the S.C.M. and the local churches in view of 
their common task—the evangelisation of the University; 2. 
nationally, to secure representation of the churches on the national 
committees of the S.C.M.,-and of the S.C.M. on the councils of 
the churches; 3. ecumenically, to establish through the W.S.C.F. 
co-operation with the World Council of Churches. 
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The Movement and the Churches in 
New Zealand 


The University of New Zealand is the Dominion University. 
It is the affiliation of three University Colleges located at Auck- 
land, Wellington and Christchurch, and Otago University in 
Dunedin. Each of the centres besides providing the usual 
university courses, specialises in certain directions: Otago Uni- 
versity has Medical and Dental Schools, a School of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineering and a School of Home Science; 
Canterbury University College has a School of Engineering and 
a School of Art; Victoria University College specialises in Law; 
and Auckland University College has a School of Architecture 
and a School of Engineering. The New Zealand University 
population numbers 5,792 ' (inclusive of part-time students) out 
of a population of 1,634,338. Otago is the largest University 
centre with an enrolment of 1,598, while Canterbury is the 
smallest with an enrolment of 1,269. 

The Teachers’ Training Colleges are located in the four main 
centres similarly to the University Colleges. They prepare the 
primary school teachers. A graduate section has been added to 
the Auckland Training College this year, in order to train 
University graduates for secondary school teaching. Previous 
to this development secondary school teachers in part came 
directly from the University into the teaching profession. The 
four Training Colleges together have an enrolment of 1,833. 

The Student Christian Movement in New Zealand works 
mainly in the four University-Training College centres. The 
Movement’s contact beyond these four centres extends to Canter- 
bury Agricultural College at Lincoln (120 students) and Massey 
Agricultural College at Palmerston North (141 students), to the 
secondary schools where S.C.M. branches are active, and to 
Auxiliaries. 


Fiistory of the N.Z. Chaplaincies 


In February of 1937 the New Zealand Student Christian 
Movement launched its first chaplaincy in Christchurch. Until 
1937 the S.C.M. was exclusively managed in each of the four 
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centres by a committee of students elected to their executive 
posts by the rest of the students who were interested in the 
S.C.M. Such a scheme has many advantages, but it cannot 
always be expected that in a particular student generation there 
will be found students sufficiently mature in their religious life to 
be competent to lead others adequately; nor can such students, if 
they can be found, be legitimately asked to give up the large 
amount of time which is necessary if the Christian work of wit- 
ness is to be done at all thoroughly. Because of this and because 
the S.C.M. is the servant (unofficially) of the whole Christian 
Church to the student world, it stands in a different relationship 
to the student community from the churches, in that it is within 
and of the University. The chaplaincy scheme is an ecumenical 
one and being interdenominational, it is able to act as a co-ordin- 
ating agent and as a meeting ground for the churches. Being 


» in the University it is able to provide the means by which a 


chaplain is related to the University. For example, on the purely 
technical side, the chaplain could not be the chaplain to the 
University because the Universities are officially secular, but by 
becoming chaplain to the S.C.M. he becomes to all intents and 
purposes a University chaplain. Also while the chaplain’s job 
is to be chaplain to all the students, he nevertheless can and does 
achieve a considerable part of his work in, and through, the frame- 


- work of the Movement and its activities. 


The N.Z.S.C.M. is unable to support a full-time chaplain in 
any centre. The set-up of the four chaplaincies differs slightly 
from centre to centre depending upon local conditions. In 
Christchurch the chaplain is appointed jointly by S.C.M. General 
Committee and the Board of Governors of College House (Angli- 
can Theological College and men’s residence attached to Canter- 
bury University College). His duties are two-fold: first he is 
Vice-Principal and tutor of College House, and secondly he is 
chaplain to the student community and regional secretary of the 
S.C.M. His salary is met partly by College House, partly by the 
N.Z.S.C.M. and partly by general subscription in the church com- 
munity in Canterbury. In Christchurch and in all three other 
centres, chaplaincy advisory boards are set up. These bring 
together representatives of the Anglican, Presbyterian, Methodist, 
Baptist and Congregational Churches and the S.C.M. These 
boards are purely advisory groups set up for the purpose of 
helping the chaplain. 
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The S.C.M. chaplaincy in Dunedin was set up in February, 
1942. Previously both the Anglican and Presbyterian Churches 
had an assistant whose particular work was with the student 
community of Otago University. Here the chaplain is both 
Warden of a Presbyterian Residential College, and chaplain to 
the University community. The appointment of the Otago chap- 
lain is made jointly by the General Committee of N.Z.S.C.M. and 
the Presbytery of Dunedin. 

In Auckland and in Wellington the chaplains are ministers 
in regular parishes and divide their time between parish work 
and student work. Their salaries are made up by their church, 
the N.Z.S.C.M. and by general subscription in the church com- 
munity of both Auckland and Wellington. The Auckland chap- 
laincy dates from February, 1942, and the Wellington one from 
February, 1943. The former is appointed jointly by the General 
Committee of N.Z.S.C.M. and the Presbytery of Auckland; the 
latter by the General Committee of N.Z.S.C.M. and the Wel- 
lington District Methodist Synod. The Auckland-Wellington 
plan has many disadvantages, as parish work is most exacting 
and contacting students is made more difficult. The churches 
participating in the chaplaincy schemes throughout the Dominion 
include the Anglican, Presbyterian, Methodist, Congregational 
and Baptist Churches, Churches of Christ, Society of Friends and 
Salvation Army. 


Theological Interest within the S.C.M. 


During the past few years there has been a growing realisa- 
tion of the need for serious and relevant study of theology within 
the Movement. The realisation of this particular task in the 
Movement’s vocation has found expression in various groups. 
In Canterbury University College the Anglican group was 
formed within the S.C.M. of a group of students who felt that 
they should increase their knowledge of the Christian Faith by 
definite doctrinal study of the “historic faith as interpreted by 
Anglican Divines”. They. represent a particular section of the 
Anglican Church and they feel that their contribution to the 
corporate life of the $.C.M. can best be given as a unity within 
the organisation of a wider student group. In practice this group * 
has found that the limitations which they were prepared to put 
upon themselves are impracticable, and quoting from a member 
of the Anglican group, “Our allegiance with the wider body of 
the S.C.M. has shown us that we have more in common with our 
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fellow Christians than we had imagined, and that any contri- 
bution of ours is best made through individual witness rather 
than by group action.” This group arranges weekly addresses 
for the S.C.M. and the University in which doctrinal anl devo- 
tional subjects are dealt with by men of different creeds and 
opinions. Membership in the group is open to all, but the group 
hopes to continue through some of its members to present the 
opinions of a definite group within the Anglican church. 

In Dunedin, our chaplain has been conducting classes for 
students preparing for the London Certificate of Proficiency in 
Religious Kowledge. These tutorials are giving the study. of 
theology among S.C.M.ers in Dunedin a university standard. 


In Wellington a smaller group of S.C.M.ers is preparing to 
sit Anglican grades. Both these groups have arisen as a result 
of student initiative and show a growing concern on behalf of 
students for solid theological study, and perhaps also an 
impatience with our study groups which are often little more 
than discussion groups. 

Periodically the S.C.M. has set out to make a fresh impact on 
the ecumenical thought of the Dominion. At our last summer 
conference a number of students, realising their common interest 
in the serious study and discussion of theology as a basis for the 
great contribution that the S.C.M. is making towards the .ecu- 
menical movement, decided to prepare for a conference the aims 
of which are two-fold—to further the understanding between 
denominations, and to encourage the serious and relevant study 
of theology. This conference, which is planned for May, 1945, 
will include all who are interested, present and past students. 

The above groups are planning or pursuing studies of univer- 
sity standard, but there are in addition a great many smaller 
groups engaged in the study of denominational doctrine, history 
and church government. The subjects studied include Roman 
Catholicism. 


The Place of Student Chaplaincies 

In student chaplaincy work the S.C.M. has done pioneering 
work and the churches have shown their appreciation of this piece 
of service by their contributions to the chaplaincy funds. The 
churches have, however, not taken student work as seriously as 
they might have done. The Presbyterian Church rightly or 
wrongly will not ordain one.of its licentiates as an S.C.M. secre- 
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tary, whereas the Church of Scotland will ordain a man to work 
among students either through the S.C.M. or the E.U. Whether 
or not in the future the chaplaincies ought to remain as closely 
connected with the S.C.M. as in the past is open to debate. There 
is a wide-spread opinion that they should develop into inter- 
denominational chaplaincies loosely connected with the $.C.M. 
and more closely associated with the university community as a 
whole. The term “S.C.M. Chaplaincy” is not accurate in prac- 
tice, for no chaplain could be limited to the S.C.M. or even 
mainly to the §.C.M.; his work is with the whole student com- 
munity. Many of us share the hope that the chaplaincies will 
become official church chaplaincies working in broad co-opera- 
tion with the S.C.M. secretaries. Such an arrangement would 
provide a better framework for the chaplaincy scheme and might 
mean official university recognition. Nowhere at present do the 
Chaplains enjoy official status, although in many cases the idea 
of a student chaplain is taken for granted by the student body, 
and in one case the Student Association thinks of him as an 
official university chaplain. 

The churches are by no means unanimous in their support of 
the S.C.M., partly by reason of the splitting off of the E.U. about 
fifteen years ago. This excludes certain denominations from the 
chaplaincies and weakens the support of others. Besides this 
there is still a false impression abroad, dating back a long way, 
that the S.C.M. does not send people back into the Church and 
that it is rather too suspicious and critical of the Church. Lastly 
there has been some unfortunate rivalry between the Bible 
Classes and the S.C.M. The S.C.M. in N.Z. started out as 
the Christian Union considerably before the Bible Class Move- 
ments in the denominations; at present, ’varsity Christians find 
themselves divided between S.C.M. and Bible Class and the 
increasing pressure of courses reduces the number who can be 
effective in both movements. 

We feel certain that the chaplaincies have come to stay in 
N.Z. and to develop. Our hope is that they will be officially 
recognised and be more closely linked to the National Council of 
Churches. To fit the expanding chaplaincy scheme the S.C.M. 
may have to make many adjustments, but no matter to what 
extent they expand, there will remain the general S.C_.M. Uni- 
versity job to be done. Two principal recommendations are 
being forwarded to General Committee, in regard to chaplain- 
cies. The first is that the chaplain’s term of office be five years 
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or more. (At present he is reappointed annually.) An older, 
more mature and more permanent man will strengthen the Move- 
ment where it is weakest, namely in its immaturity of leadership 
and personnel and its constant change-over of leadership. The 
- second recommendation is that the importance of the personality 
of the appointee be recognised; for the job is in the last analysis 
what the man makes it. Where so many of the qualifications of 
the appointee are determined by his other job the S.C.M. 
emphasises the importance of those personal qualities which will 
make adequate his staff and student contacts. 


The S.C.M. and the National Council of Churches in N.Z. 


Over the last twenty years and becoming especially active 
during the war, there has been a steady movement developing 
co-operation among the churches and other Christian organ- 
isations. 


It was at an S.C.M. Conference in 1921-22 that S.C.M. 
secretaries and Bible Class travelling secretaries came to realise 
their fellowship in the common task of Christian work among 
young people. In January, 1923, the first Youth Workers Fellow- 
ship Conference was held at Waikanae, but it was not until 1930 
that the conclusions there reached were given a definite organised 
expression. There was already in existence a so-called New 
Zealand Council of Religious Education (the name indicates the 
nature of its interests and concerns) and in the year named steps 
were taken to make the organising committee of the Waikanae 
Conference into the Youth Committee of the C.R.E. The main 
purpose of this Youth Committee was the holding of an annual 
conference, publishing an inter-Bible Class syllabus and other 
studies, and fostering fellowship and co-operation. Together 
with the church youth groups, the Y.W.C.A., Y.M.C.A. and 
S.C.M. were prominent in this Council. 

In 1941 the National Council of Churches in New Zealand 
was formed, and almost immediately it was resolved to launch a 
Campaign for Christian Order. This was actively waged during 
1942 and 1943. The eight participating churches combined for 
simultaneous preaching on relevant themes, nation-wide broad- 
casts were delivered, Christian Order weeks were conducted in 
several communities (these following the pattern of the Religion 
and Life Weeks in Great Britain). A series of Christian Order 
booklets was produced, dealing with The Land, Work and 
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Wealth, Marriage and the Family, and- Education. In all cases 
the authors were leaders in the N.Z.S.C.M. 

The Campaign brought the N.C.C. and the whole Ecumenical 
Movement vividly before the community; it made the churches 
accustomed to working together in unity; it has challenged the 
Church to remember that Christianity must become an effective 
force in daily life, and it has confronted our nation with much 
needed standards of justice. For many people the Campaign 
brought fresh religious conviction and dedication. 

It would seem that the N.C.C. is now firmly established in 
the church life of New Zealand. It has a permanent office and 
its first full-time secretary is the Rev. H. W. Newell, for many 
years chairman of the N.Z.S.C.M. 

The urgency of the present situation has led to a concentrated 
emphasis over the last four years on the Life and Work aspect 
of Christianity. In line with this there is planned for August, 
1945, a National, Conference on Christian Order. .Commissions 
are working on the themes of Education, the Evangel, the Maori 
people, Land, Commerce and Industry. 

The long term policy of the N.C.C. is designed to give full 
place to questions of Faith and Order. The last few years have 
made plain the need for clear and honest thinking on such ques- 
tions as church order, the ministry and reunion. 
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The Christian Movement in China 7 


Kiana Wen-Han 


The Christian Movement in China has enjoyed a long history. 
If we count the Nestorians, the Jesuits, and the Protestants, 
Christianity has had a history of over thirteen hundred years. 
In this paper we will confine ourselves to the present situation 
of the Protestants who are reputed to have a total of half a 
million in China. 


Some fundamental facts 

1. First of all, let us remind ourselves that the Christian 
Movement in China has been closely connected with the Western 
Missions. In other words, Christianity is an “imported” religion 
from the West. Up to the present the bulk of the Christian 
church is maintained and directed by mission bodies in Europe 
- and America. The “missionaries” constitute a very important 
part in the Christian work in China. According to the statistics 
of 1941 there are 1,500 missionaries in the Japanese “occupied” 
territory and 2,500 in ‘‘Free China”’. 

2. We.must admit that the churches are not united. The 
missionaries are sent by various denominational boards, and 
their denominationalism has been inherited by the Chinese 
churches. This however should not prevent us from pointing 
out the increasing tendency towards church unity. The uniting 
of the various Methodist branches into the Wei Li Kung Hui is 
one of the more recent illustrations of this tendency. Christian 
churches of thirteen missionary societies have already been united 
in the Church of Christ in China. 

3. The Christian Movement in China has, on the whole, been 
more successful in its various forms of service than in its task of 
evangelisation. The triple emphases of the different mission 
bodies are: Church, hospital and school. Both the mission hos- 
pitals and mission schools (including 13 colleges and 260 middle 
schools) have wrought tremendous influence in Chinese life, 
The Church itself cannot be said to have been amazingly suc- 
cessful. In spite of the long-standing cry for self-support, very 
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few churches have become really self-supporting. By and large, 
the Chinese leadership has been meager and inadequate in actual 
church work. 

4. Theological training in China has been a tragic failure. 

To begin with, the ministry in China has never enjoyed high 
* social standing. University students regard theological educa- 
tion as something beneath their dignity. Consequently, the 
seminaries cannot attract the more promising students. There 
are only a handful of theological schools in China and the 
enrolment has constantly been on the decrease. With the present 
high cost of living, not a few of the graduates from the semin- 
aries have gone into post office and other secular professions. 

5. The Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. in China, although different 
from the churches, are an essential part of the Christian Move- 
ment. On June 6 this year, the Y.M.C.A. celebrated its hun- 
dredth anniversary. The first Y.M.C.A. in China was organised . 
in a school fifty-nine years ago. Ten years later city associations 
were organised in Tientsin and Shanghai. The first student 
Y.W.C.A. was organised in 1903. At present, the Y.M.C.A. in 
China has a membership of 100,000, tripling that of 1936. The 
“Y” is an indigenous organisation with its administration entirely 
in Chinese hands. The double emphasis on character building 
and social service has won nation-wide support. The “Y” as a 
profession is in many ways more appealing to university gradu- 
ates than the churches, and it has been instrumental in producing 

many outstanding leaders in Chinese political and social life. 

6. The Chinese Student Christian Movement is almost the 
only organised movement with a long history and a national and 
world-wide affiliation among the colleges and schools in China. 
All the student “Y’s” and the small Christian fellowship groups 
in the colleges and schools are member units of this Movement. 
The S.C.M. is now under the general direction of the two 
Student Divisions of the National Committees of the Y.M.C.A. 
and Y.W.C.A. which are also affiliated with the World’s Student 
Christian Federation. There are at present more than seventy 
local units mostly in Government universities. In eight centers, 
these units have organised themselves into regional or city student 
unions. In spite of the dislocation by the war, there are still 
about a dozen regional summer conferences each year. At 
present, the Y.M.C.A. has twenty and the Y.W.C.A. eight secre- 
taries working in the student field. 
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Effects of the war 


1. The first and foremost effect of the war has been the 
terrible dislocation of the work and personnel of the whole 
Christian Movement. The country is now divided into Japanese 
“occupied” territory and “Free China’. The Christian institu- 
tions in both areas have suffered but in a very different way. 
In the “occupied” territory, many of the churches, hospitals, 
Christian schools and the city “Y”s have been destroyed and 
occupied. Quite a few have struggled hard to exist since not all 
the people could evacuate to “Free China’. It is difficult for us 
to judge whether they are right or wrong. The way they have 
stood to the Christian cause at grave personal risks and the 
suffering they have gone through should serve as a constant 
source of inspiration. 

2. The migration of refugee Christians into “Free China” 
has provided an unprecedented opportunity for opening new areas 
of work. A lot of refugee Christian workers have also helped 
in strengthening the Christian work in the somewhat undeveloped 
western provinces. In Kweiyang, for instance, both the Church 
of Christ in China and the Sheng Kung Hui have started com- 
pletely new churches and their congregations are composed chiefly 
of refugee Christians. Other new churches have been formed in 
Chungking, Kunming and Kukong. The Y.M.C.A. has also 
formed new associations in Kweiyang, Kweilin, Lanchow and 
Paochi where no city associations were in existence before the 
war. Some city “Y’s such as those in Changsha, Nanchang, 
Canton and Ningpo have been forced out of their original loca- 
tions but are now carrying on their work in other cities in the 
same province with increased vigor. Nearly all the Christian 
colleges and a number of the Christian schools have also moved 
to the interior. 

3. All the national bodies of Christian work have shifted their 
center from Shanghai to the interior. The National Christian 
Council and the National Committee Y.M.C.A. are now operating 
entirely from Chungking, the war-time capital. The Church of 
Christ in China and the National Committee Y.W.C.A. have 
their headquarters in Chengtu but maintain a working office in 
Chungking. These national bodies can keep in close touch with 
the Christian groups abroad both by cable and air-mail without 
difficulty. 
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4. The Christian Movement in China has risen to meet war- 
time needs to its utmost ability. The National Christian Council 
has a Relief Committee which is giving much help to distressed 
Chinese Christian workers and a War-time Service Committee 
which is co-operating very closely with the New Life Movement 
Association. Local churches are also active in the work among 
civilian refugees and in the support of the National Christian 
Service Council for Wounded Soldiers. The Church of Christ 
in China has launched a Border Service program for the tribes- 
people. The Y.W.C.A. has done admirable work with the 
soldiers’ families and in organising women’s industrial co-oper- 
atives. The Y.M.C.A. has kept up its Emergency Service to 
Soldiers program since the beginning of the war, and in 
co-operation with the Y.W.C.A. undertakes a nation-wide pro- 


gram of student relief through twenty-five local committees. — 


Then the churches and the “Y’’ have co-operated in an emer- 
gency program of Student Evangelism and Christian Service 
in the different isolated Government university centers. 

5. The war has not prevented the Christian bodies in China 
from holding their nationa] gatherings. The National Christian 
Council held an enlarged meeting of the Executive Committee for 
five days in Chungking in May, 1943, with an attendance of 
147 delegates representing fifteen different provinces. The 
theme was “Christianity and the New China”. The Y.M.C.A. 
had a National General Secretaries’ Conference in Chungking in 
the fall of 1939 and more recently a National Employed Officers’ 
Conference in April, 1944. Then the Christian student workers 
have also met twice, first on Mount Omei in the summer of 
1941 and more recently in Chungking in April this year. In 
spite of the difficulties of communication and the immense cost 
of travel, such national gatherings have provided a chance to 
take stock of our common task and to lift the morale of the 
isolated workers in the field. 


6. At the completion of seven years of war, financial diffi- 
culties are widely and deeply felt among all the Christian institu- 
tions in China. The foreign exchange rates are so arbitrarily 
fixed that it has worked tremendous hardships on the institutions 
whose income depends largely on foreign support. Then in a 
time of inflation the salaried people, especially those in Christian 
organisations whose salaries were comparatively low even before 
the war, are the hardest hit. These are lucky if they can manage 
to live from hand to mouth. One salutary effect of the war, how- 
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ever, has been the gradual levelling of the standard of living 
_ between missionaries and Chinese workers. 


Problems of concern d . 

1. First, we need a clearly thought out theology in China. 
The word theology may not sound very acceptable to some of us. 
Let us say “What do the Christians regard as the fundamentals 
of their faith?’ The rank and file of the Christians in China 
are still ignorant about such fundamentals or unable to state 
them with force and conviction. If the Christians do not possess 
a clear system of belief, how can we expect the Christian Move- 
ment in China to develop vigorously? Some of the missionaries 
and Chinese church leaders used to play up the fact that a number 
of the Chinese political leaders are baptised Christians. There 
is no question that we ought to thank God for that, but at the 
same time, we must not forget that there is still an underlying 
antagonism towards the Christian church among numerous 
Chinese intellectuals. Such antagonism is rooted in various 
grounds, not the least of which is lack of understanding. Can we 
formulate our Christian faith in a way that will command the 
hearing and respect of such hard-boiled intellectuals in China, not 
with the intention of accommodating it to their tastes but of 
definitely confronting them with a convincing witness by word? 
There is much to be done in the way of Christian literature. We 
also need a Christian paper or periodical to bring our Christian 
faith to bear on current issues. 

2. If we survey the history of the Christian Movement in 
China, we find that its contributions outweigh its failures. The 
most regrettable failure is the historical link with the “unequal 
treaties” and its subsequent connection with imperialism. Now 
the “unequal treaties” have been removed as a result of the war. 
In some quarters, the question has already been raised as to 
whether China will still need the sending of missionaries from 
abroad. The real question is perhaps not whether China needs 
missionaries but what type of missionaries will meet China’s 
needs. There is a fear that the ‘‘old’”’ missionaries may not be 
able to adjust themselves to the new conditions. One foreign 
friend even expressed the need of an anti-foreign movement to 
oust the old missionaries. Unfortunately, much of the talk of 
mission policy is top-dressing. What do we have to say and do 
on this problem? 
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3. Is there any way that we can solve the problem of recruit- 
ing more and better personnel for the Christian Movement in 
China? Everywhere we go and in every discussion in which we 
participate, we find the scarcity of personnel as the outstanding 
handicap in all the Christian organisations. Here I believe our 
friends who are studying abroad should ask themselves some 
heart-searching questions. It is no use talking of our dissatis- 
faction with the churches and the Christian organisations in 
China. The really vital question is whether you yourself with 
all your training and ambition are willing to say, ‘““Here am I, 
send me.” This is essentially a problem of self-dedication. In 
China, we now have a Student Self-Dedication Movement. It 
is really a successor to the original Student Volunteer Movement 
that petered out in the anti-Christian Movement days. The prob- 
lem is of course more than recruiting. There is also the question 
of training and personnel retention. The different Christian 
organisations should improve their training methods and do all 
they can to retain their first line personnel by making the needed 
adjustment in finance and by providing the opportunity for rest 
and study. 

4. There is an imperative need for us to work hard for a 
united Christian front. ‘This world is too strong for a divided 
Church.” The Christian Movement in China has made some 
tremendous contributions to the country. It can do more with 
a united front. Obviously, denominationalism is an obstacle to 
our job of leading the non-Christian people to Christ. The con- 
troversy of “fundamentalism” and “modernism” or “Personal 
_ Salvation” and “Social Gospel” has not worked for the unity of 
the church. The activity of the “Little Flock”, the “Bethel 
Band”, the “Jesus Family” and the ‘Oxford Group” have weak- 
ened and not strengthened the existing churches. The Christian 
colleges and schools should also seek ways and means to 
co-ordinate their work better even to the extent of amalga- 
mation if they wish to survive and become strong. China needs 
Christianity but the question is whether the Christian Movement 
is sufficiently united to set forth its prophetic mission in China’s 
post-war reconstruction, 
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Opportunities and Hazards of 
Churchmanship 


GWENYTH HuBBLE 


The strength of the British S.C.M. has always lain in its 
interdenominational character. If it had not been interdenom- 
inational it would not have gained its initial entry into colleges 
and universities, and that still holds good today. For example, 
the great opportunity which has come in the last few years among 
secondary school boys and girls would not have come had the 
educational authorities not been certain that this work had no 
particular connection with any one denomination, but was truly 
interdenominational. But this very interdenominational char- 
acter presents special problems and creates its own difficulties. 
One difficulty is that of the Christians who, coming for the first 
time into an interdenominational fellowship, allow themselves to 
be ruled largely by their hearts, and are thus carried away and 
seek to carry others with them. For such people a halt has been 
called in recent years by the return to the doctrine of the Church 
and a new interest in, and concern for the meaning of churchman- 
ship. 


\ 


New emphasis on the Church 

A great change can be noted in the last fifteen years. There 
is a new and stronger emphasis on the Church in the thinking, 
teaching and life of the Movement. Freshers are soon faced by 
the necessity for Church membership and for throwing in their 
lot with the local manifestation of the Church (to use John 
Foster’s phrase). S.C.M. members have urged upon them their 
responsibility to share in the Church’s worship, and there is a 
marked reluctance to arrange $.C.M. Committees and events on 
Sundays at times which would withdraw students from the wor- 
ship of the local community. In some universities there is now 
felt to be a conflict of loyalties where students are expected to 
attend College chapel on Sundays. For their part, the churches 
recognise increasingly the work of the Movement, and see that it 
is doing for them what they cannot do as separate denominations, 
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and there is a readiness to help with finance and personnel. The 
recognition of the Movement was significantly expressed in the 
allotting to it of two seats on the British Council of Churches 
when it was formed in September, 1942. Here the S.C.M. serves 
with the representatives of the various denominations and the 
three other interdenominational movements, the Y.M.C.A., the 
Y.W.C.A. and the Christian Auxiliary Movement. The $.C.M. 
through its past and present members makes a big contribution 
to the work of the Youth Department of the B.C.C. though it is 
becoming increasingly clear that the ecumenical thinking of those 
who have been in the W.S.C.F. is far ahead of that of the 
majority of the young people in the church youth organisations. 


Dangers of denominationalism 
This return to the doctrine of the Church referred to above 
is to be found in all denominations. Much research into denom- 
inational origins, study and thinking is going on, and in many 
cases the leaders in this are old S.C.M. people. This is all to 
the good, but with it there seems to be a hardening in denomin- 
ational positions and much activity, especially in youth work, 
which is described as “setting our own house in order”. This is 
healthy but it has its danger. There is a desire in the denomin- 
ations to do more for their own students in the university. In 
1943 the Methodist Conference resolved “that the oversight 
of students in Districts where there are universities or colleges 
should be properly organised. The Synods concerned should see 
that appropriate appointments of ministers are made. . . (Con- 
ference Report, p. 48)”. Such a decision is excellent if it means 
laying a responsibility upon ministers in churches in university 
towns, but in some denominations there is a desire for the appoint- 
ment of full-time denominational chaplains and even a national 
denominational students’ fellowship has been mooted. Denomin- 
ational societies tend to increase, and when students are short of 
free time membership in a denominational society may prohibit 
membership in the S.C.M. 
| The effect of this renewed study of the doctrine of the Church 
is naturally most clearly seen among theological students. They 
are absorbed in working out their own churchmanship and many 
of them are impatient with, and cannot see the relevance of the 
S:C.M.s interdenominational and ecumenical thinking, This is 
a matter of grave concern to the Theological College Department 
and to the whole Movement, for the influence of the theological 
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students in the university branches is greater than in peace time 
because they often provide the only possible men leaders, The 
T.C.D. has this summer issued a pamphlet entitled ‘“The Theo- 
logical Student and Church Unity” in which it is made clear that 
a desire for unity is compatible with a responsible sense of 
churchmanship. 

Among the ordinary college branches in England and Wales 
there is an interest in denominational differences which usually 
results in a series of not very fruitful meetings at which various 
representatives explain what their denominations stand for. In 
one university this interest led to a request for instruction in the 
history of the Church, including the historical reasons for the 
divisions, and of the whole ecumenical movement. Sometimes 
this denominational interest can be turned to a profitable study 
of the worship of the different branches of the Church, centred, 
for example, in the broadcast talks “How Christians Worship” 
edited by Eric Fenn and published by the S.C.M. Press: 


Denominational traditions in Worship 

In the whole realm of worship in the Movement the influence, 
an influence for good, of this emphasis on denominations is most 
clearly seen. S.C.M. branch prayers now conform less fre- 
quently to a semi-liturgical pattern, and students who lead prayers 
are urged by S.C.M. staff and officers to conduct the prayers 
according to their own traditions and training, and so widen the 
experience of others and enrich the life of the whole branch. In 
the last few years Prayer Schools have become a regular feature 
of the Christmas vacation. A Prayer School is left in the hands 
of two Conductors, one Anglican and the other non-Anglican, 
and they plan and carry through the programme together and 
instruct by talks and discussions and also by their leadership in 
corporate worship and prayer. So members of the Movement 
come to learn to pray in traditions other than their own and, 
going out into the life of their local church or denominational 
youth organisation, carry with them this knowledge and experi- 
ence and pass it on to others. 


Attitudes to Holy Communion are changing 

The members of the Movement who belong to the Free 
Churches have recently done a good deal of thinking about their 
doctrine of the Holy Communion and their position has already 
been considerably clarified. For example, at Summer Confer- 
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ences it used to be announced that “a Free Church Communion 
Service will be held .. .”’ and now the invitation is always to a 
“Communion Service after the manner of the Methodist Church” 
or “of the Baptist Churches,” etc., for it is held that there is no 
such thing as ‘fa Free Church Communion Service”. There are 
even doubts among a small group of Congregational members as 
to whether it is right to hold a Communion Service apart from 
the local church. The Minister is so closely linked with the local 
gathered community that it is asked if he can conduct a Com- 
munion Service apart from that community. Ought he not then — 
at a conference to collect together all the baptised members of 
Congregational Churches, and give them the opportunity to con- 
stitute themselves a temporary gathered community and then 
invite baptised members of other branches of the Church to 
meet with them at the Lord’s Table? Others of the Congrega- 
tional tradition regard this as artificial and see no difficulty here 
for “where two or three are gathered together...” and “ubi 
Christus, ibi ecclesia”. One small, but significant, result of all 
this thinking is that at a non-Anglican service at a Summer 
Conference those who perform the service of deacons or elders 
tend to be of the same denomination as the celebrating minister, 
and so we do not have the denominationally mixed group, which 
we used to delight to produce! 

There has been a marked change in the attitude of some mem- 
bers of the Free Churches to an invitation to communicate at an 
Anglican celebration. They used to accept it with alacrity when- 
ever it was given, but now there is less willingness to do so, 
because they know that their participation is an offence to certain 
of their Anglican friends and colleagues. They are, however, 
on the horns of a dilemma, because they know that their absence 
is a sorrow to other Anglicans, who invite them when it is per- 
missible, and who sincerely desire their presence and participation. 

An invitation by an Anglican priest to non-Anglicans to be 
present at a celebration and communicate is permissible ‘‘sub- 
ject to the approval of the bishop” on “special occasions when 
groups of members of the Church of England and of other 
Christian denominations are joined together in efforts definitely 
intended to promote the visible unity of the Church of Christ” 
(Canterbury) or on “occasions when groups of workers engaged 
in joint evangelistic efforts desire to express and confirm their 
aspiration towards unity” (York) (Resolutions of the upper 
Houses of Convocation, 1933, based upon the resolutions of the 
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Lambeth Conference of 1930). Some S.C.M. events (not Sum- 
mer Conferences), such as Staff Retreats and meetings, are 
thought by many Anglicans to be such occasions, and there have 
been times in recent years at Staff Retreats when the sense of 
unity in worship and service was such that the Anglican Con- 
ductor felt it to be right to celebrate and invite all. The Staff who 
belong to the Free Churches are keen to accept an invitation given 
in such circumstances but the Anglicans may be roughly divided 
into three groups in their reactions to such invitations. 

1) Those who affirm and approve the resolution as appropri- 
ate to the present stage of the Reunion Movement. 

2) Those who think that the resolution does not go far 
enough and believe that Anglicans ought, in like circumstances, 
to be allowed to accept the invitation of another denomination. 
Some not only believe this but they act on their conviction. 

3) Those who disapprove of the resolution and regard any 
such invitation as wrong. They say that while we are not one 
visible body, we must not act as if we were. In other words, 
non-Anglicans should not participate at an Anglican celebration 
because they do not accept that form of Church Order which 
obtains throughout the Anglican Communion. They would 
probably feel the further difficulty that those partaking would 
differ in their beliefs about the Sacrament—although this prob- 
lem is not unknown inside the Anglican Communion. 

There are always representatives of Group 3 in the Movement 
and they are very vocal, and there are those who feel that they 
have been and are too influential, and it is time the S.C.M. led 
the thinking of the Churches in this matter as it has so often 
led it in the past in other matters. Thus past and present 
members of the S.C.M. have a heavy responsibility because the 
Movement does provide the opportunity for facing this issue, 
and some considerable help in coming to a decision about it. This 
experience must be shared with others in the local church. (The 
“Religion and Life Weeks” which have been held up and down 
the country have brought this issue sharply to the notice of the 
ordinary members of the various branches of the Church, and 
most of them have not had the opportunity to understand the 
problem and face it, as members of the Movement have. ) 


Interdenominational position of Movement re-considered 
The General Council has in the last eighteen months once again 
considered this question and has set up a special Commission 
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to review the statement on “The Interdenominational Position 
of the S.C.M”. This Commission encountered considerable diffi- 
culties, but it has suggested certain verbal alterations in the 
statement which serve to make clear the position of the Free 
Churches. Most of this discussion of recent years has taken 
place within the councils of the Movement and I think it would 
be true to say that students generally, and especially freshers, 
are impatient of the divisions and fail to see all that is involved. 
Members of the Movement in the forces frequently express in 
their letters their own impatience and that of their fellows, and it 
is evident that ex-service men and women in the colleges after 
the war will not be tolerant of our careful sense of difference. 
When their seniors seek to enlighten students they become more 
and more befogged. Even the Statement referred to above and 
of which an extract is printed on Summer Conference pro- 
grammes, is perplexing to them because they have not the neces- 
sary background for the understanding of it. Therefore some- 
times older people are distressed by the participation of students 
in the Communion Service of another tradition, without under- 
standing the practice and rule of their own church. This is a 
‘serious situation and one which it.is difficult for the Movement 
itself to tackle. It reveals the inadequate teaching given in con- 
firmation and church-membership classes, and perhaps we may 
hope for an improvement as a result of the new interest in 
churchmanship. 

So we seem to be in a transition stage, and two possible roads 
lie before us. Either denominationalism will increase in the 
Movement and we shall settle down into our various traditions — 
and say that nothing more can be done, or else, having learned 
anew what we have inherited within our own denominations and 
what we have to bring to the life of the whole, we shall strive, 
with our fellows in the churches who believe as we do, to move 
forward together under the leadership of God’s Spirit to a larger 
fellowship and unity. I do not desire to minimise the hardness 
of the theological and spiritual task which lies before us, but I 
believe that to us all the present position is distressing and intoler- 
able and we sincerely desire to pass on from our unhappy divisions 
to godly union and concord, and surely God will lead us thither. 
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Two-Way Traffic: Church and Movement 


The report of a commission on the S.C.M. and the churches at the 
consultative mecting at Aurora College, Illinois, April, 1944 


The relation of S.C.M.s to the churches varies from country 
to country, but reports indicate that in most of the movements 
within the Federation this question has become of major 
importance. 

On the one hand the churches have for a period of years been 
taking greater responsibility for developing their own work 
among students. On the other, there is evidence of a rediscovery 
on the part of the S.C.M. of both the idea and the reality of the 
Church. Many S.C.M.s have sought a closer relation to the 
churches. Internationally, the question has also arisen in con- 
nection with the proposal to form a Youth Department of the 
World Council of Churches, and the necessity for clarifying the 
relation between this World Council and the W.S.C.F. 

The purpose of the discussion reported below was not to 
indicate specific solutions but rather to define some of the basic 
relations and mutual obligations between the S.C.M. and the 
churches, which we believe must be recognised and developed. 
This may help to clarify the basis on which specific problems of 
relations—locally, nationally and internationally—can be dealt 
with constructively. As here used, the term S.C.M. is applicable 
to student movements identified with specific churches as well as 
to the independent lay movements. 


The freedom of the S.C.M. 

The S.C.M. (and the W.S.C.F.) derive their life from the 
Church, take their stand within the Church, and serve as one of 
the essential ways in which the work of the churches among 
students is achieved. Nevertheless they can make their contribu- 
tions to the several churches and to the Church as a whole only 
as they remain free from ecclesiastical control, and maintain: 
a) their lay character 
b) their student initiative, leadership and control 
c) their adaptability in organisation and program 
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d) their freedom to experiment 
e) their inclusion of students of many nations and races 


f) their ecumenical nature, with members who belong to dif- 
ferent denominations and confessions, as well as those who at 
present belong to no church. 


Why the S.C.M. needs the churches 
The S.C.M. recognises its need of the churches in the follow- 

ing ways: 

1. The Christian faith, which is basic to the life of the $.C.M., 
is derived from the Bible and interpreted in the life and teach- 
ing of the churches. 


2. The missionary outreach of the S.C.M. is received from and 
channeled through the churches. 


3. The established rootage of the churches affords stability and 
protection to the S.C.M. 


4. The leadership and membership of the S.C.M. is drawn from 
those whose lives have been influenced by the churches. 


5. The literature on which the S.C.M. depends is produced 
primarily by churchmen. 


6. The S.C.M. is dependent upon church members for the finan- 
cial resources for its work. 


7. The $.C.M. needs to relate its members to the continuing ~ 
tradition of the historical churches. 


Why the churches need the S.C.M. 
The churches also need the $.C.M. in the following ways: 


1. In order to reach students the churches need student organ- 
isations within the university. 


2. The different churches need the ecumenical Christian approach 
which the S.C.M. provides. 


3. The S.C.M. is in a position to reach the unchurched. 
4. The S.C.M. develops leadership for the churches. 
5 


. The S.C.M. reaches intellectual leadership and provides means 
for advances in religious thinking. 


6. The $.C.M. provides opportunities to experiment in social 
and political thought and action in terms of Christian ethics. 


What the churches should expect from the S.C.M. 
The churches have a right to expect that the S.C.M., while 


Ul 
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maintaining its freedom, will accept and exercise its responsibility 
to the Church in such ways as the following: 


1. 


The experience of students in the S.C.M. should lead them 
to work within the churches for the creation of the genuine 
ecumenical Christian community in the local church, and to 
seek to liberalise conservative groups from within. 


The S.C.M. must assert and interpret belief in the Church, 
setting forth the Church for example as (a) the universal 
fellowship of Christian believers, (b) the Christian communion 
of which one is culturally and historically a part, (c) the 
local church. 

The S.C.M. should serve as a channel or instrument through 
which students may be related with intelligence and increased 
understanding and appreciation to the church of their heritage 
or choice. 


. The $.C.M. should help students develop an intellectually 


valid Christian faith, together with procedures in study, wor- 
ship and practice not inferior to the best university standards. 
The S.C.M. should help students respond to a sense of Chris- 
tian vocation in whatever professional field they enter. 


What the S.C.M. should expect from the churches » 


ig 


e. 


The churches should provide reasonably effective religious 
training among young people before college. 

The churches should provide meaningful opportunities for 
service and leadership in the churches for students and gradu- 
ates trained in the S.C.M. 

The churches should be able to provide competent spiritual 
and intellectua! leadership for the student movements. 


The churches should be prepared to give substantial financial 


support commensurate with the significance of university work. 
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The Moral and Spiritual Factors in 
Student Relief* 


S. pe DietricH 


One fact stands out clearly from all discussion up to date, namely 

that the work of relief carried out by European Student Relief and 
later International Student Service after the war of 1914-18, and 
continued again in this war by the European Student Relief Fund, 
is not confined to relief in the strict sense of the term, but that the 
purpose goes beyond material assistance. Material is here a symbol 
of spiritual. It is the working out, on the level of concrete realities, 
of a human solidarity, a student solidarity, which constitutes the true 
spiritual basis of our work. 
, In making this point I do not depreciate the material level, for it 
is an essential symbol. A solidarity which did not translate itself 
into reality would be a lie, just talk. When in 1920 the W.S.C.F. 
decided to launch relief work for students in Central Europe, it did 
no more than put into practice the commandments of the Gospel, 
which also in this case are identical with those of Moses and the 
prophets. It fed the hungry, welcomed the stranger, clothed the 
naked, visited those who were sick or in prison, etc. But at the 
same time it knew that “man does not live by bread alone”. To save 
a man’s physical life only is not to save him. What has to be 
restored to him is the sense of a life that is worth living and the 
courage to live it. 


Restoring the meaning of life 


What can an organisation like the E.S.R.F. do to restore to fate- 
tossed students the meaning and taste of life, of a life which is 
really worth living? 

E.S.R. cannot do everything, for we find our deep reasons for 
living in our personal faith: religious faith, political or ideological 
faith. To sustain or awaken such faith is the specific responsibility 
of those who possess it. Our role, so far as the organisation of 
relief is concerned, is more limited and humble, but it remains essen- 
tial. It is in the first place to prove to the student we are approaching, 
that he is not alone; that he is part of a vast body, the student body ; 


_ *Translation of an address delivered at a European Student Relief Fund 
training course in Switzerland, March 19th, 1944. 
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that he has friends. Then it is to offer him opportunities of work, 
that is to say a definite object of existence and the means of attain- 
ing it. Finally, it is to give him a new sense of his professional voca- 
tion, which may turn it into a service, and a means of making himself 
useful to human society, instead of merely a career, or an oppor- 
tunity for personal success. It will be necessary to create a setting in 
which young people, who are still searching for their path in life, 
may share their aspirations, their certainties, their strivings and 
their joys; where they may widen their horizon and pass beyond the 
frontiers of a set interest, of a party or of a country. 


There, I think, in broad lines lies the task of an organisation like 
ours. It is here that the moral factor, and even more the personal 
factor, intervenes, for it is through the contacts of man with man 
that a relief activity ceases to be anonymous, cold, impersonal, and 
may become the creator of true community. It is thus that it restores 
to those whom it serves the sense of human dignity, the dignity that 
is always in danger of being wounded and encroached upon by 
material dependence, and to those who serve, that human respect and 
delicacy of touch, which are the only things that enable men to give . 
without hurting. 

In order to analyse our task in this sphere I should like to try to 
define with you the psychology of the student whom we have to help 
and the way in which we must act, if we would give him not only 
bread for the body, but bread for the soul. 


Problems of the prisoner of war 


I think, first of all, of the prisoner of war. His first and greatest 
suffering is being deprived of liberty. Those who have never gone 
through the experience can scarcely measure what this deprivation 
must mean. He is no longer a man but a number. Thereafter all 
contact with the outside world, and everything which is addressed to 
-him personally, takes on an extraordinary value. 


A personal letter, a book which he has asked for and which really 
arrives, are thereafter of far greater value than the price of the 
thing in itself. These are tangible signs that he is still someone, that 
he is more than a certain number, which paces round the yard at a 
certain time, visits the water-tap at another time, receives its share of 
rations at another time, and goes to bed in its allotted place at another 
time. Every brotherly gesture from outside is like a buoy, which 
somebody throws to him, and which attaches him by a rope, however 
fragile, to the outside world, the normal world. Further, the 
prisoner is in danger of living in his imagination. This imagination 
is frequently haunted by obsessing memories, or wild hopes, so 
every contact with the reality outside is a powerful factor in his 
equilibrium, 
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The other torture of the prisoner, directly related to the last one, 
is lack of occupation. This is where “the universities in captivity” 
have played a réle, at the same time intellectual and moral, of the 
first order. In exercising his memory and intelligence, in giving 
the prisoner a task, an end, they have alleviated for him the terrible 
weight of time, they have given him a possibility of getting back to 
certain activities of normal life. 


Problem of the refugee 


Now I pass on to the refugee, or civilian internee. Anyone who 
knows the frightful conditions of life in concentration camps, or 
camps d’hébergement as they are called in Germany or France, will 
say to himself that a refugee arriving in a Swiss camp must feel 
that he is in paradise. But -for the most part this is not so; he is 
unhappy ina different way, but not less unhappy, and sometimes even 
more unhappy than before. Why? Simply because the material 
factor quickly passes into the background, while the moral factor 
_becomes determinative. If the refugee still feels himself to be a 
number, however gilded the cage may be it is still a cage. That is 
why the happiness or unhappiness of the internee depends to a great 
extent on the moral quality of the Camp Commandant and his 
assistants, and on their understanding of the refugee who is as 
sensitive as one flayed alive with regard to everything which may 
remind him that he is not a man like other men. Police regulations, 
insignificant in themselves, are a source of infinite irritation because 
they continually remind him of what he wants to forget: that he 
is not a free citizen amongst free citizens but a kind of outlaw, who 
is tolerated and nothing more. Years of exile, captivity, or flight 
have given him an inferiority complex, and he feels that he is an 
“under-dog” or pariah. If he disappeared, no one would turn a 
hair, and the paradox of his condition becomes so much the more 
delicate and painful in so far as the community in which he is living 
has remained normal and traditional, in fact a homeland. 

In an occupied country the refugee is not much hungrier or worse 
clad, or more threatened than the natives of the country, between 
him and them there exists a solidarity of distress and danger, and 


the difference is only one of degree. But the freed refugee, let loose ‘ 


in the streets of Geneva, is humiliated, paralysed by the thought of his 
patched trousers. Imponderable moral barbed wire separates him 
from the comrades among whom he lives but to whom he is, and 
remains, a stranger. 


To give him a sum which allows him the bare means of existence 
and study is something, is even much if his heart is in his studies, 
but it is not enough. The work is only half done if we have not given 


of ene 
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him at the same time a renewed sense of his dignity as a man, some 
kind of joy in the breath of life, which is the characteristic of the 
free man. 


How the E.S.R.F. can help 


How are we to give him this? Simply by treating him not as a 
number but as a man, not as the recipient of charity, but as a comrade 
with whom we feel our solidarity, and who has the right to our 
understanding and our help, so that he may become himself a useful 
member of society. 


The refugee who is cut off from all his family and national ties 
needs someone to listen to him, to respect him, and to share, without 
watch in hand, his troubles and his joys, his ambitions for work and 
his difficulties. And so the problem of a great relief organisation is 
not to become a bureaucracy, not to allow itself to become absorbed 
by the demands of administration, but always to see to it that there 
is the necessary time for personal contacts. We must recognise 
that this is often difficult. The newly released refugee is at a loss 
and unadaptable; he is exacting. He finds it difficult to understand 
that his case is being held over, and thinks that he is being dropped 
entirely. He has suffered so much from human arbitrariness that 
he is particularly sensitive to anything that looks like an injustice. 
The fair-minded secretary who knows no respect of persons, who 
does not promise more than he can fulfil, but who keeps his promises, 
certainly wins his respect. But this is a job in itself, which cannot be 
done within the limits of an office. That is why student centres 
and teams of voluntary workers are the indispensable complement of 
the administrative organisation itself. 


The importance of student centres 

These student centres must be real places of welcome, that is to 
say they must be attractive. The refugee has for years been accus- 
tomed to the anonymous hideousness of a barrack, he hungers for 
harmony and beauty. I know concentration camps where the life of 
many internees was transformed on the day permission to plant a 
little garden was granted, or some pictures were hung upon the walls 
of the room they lived in. We have learnt in Geneva that the 
mere giving of a club-room to students was not enough, the club- 
room had to be welcoming. Also they had to be welcomed there, 
the club needed a soul. And this I think is the task which belongs 
peculiarly to a woman. A woman secretary knows how to give 
the most anonymous of clubrooms the touch which will make it a 
home, be it flowers, or a carpet, or a picture. But above all she will be 
there herself. The man who has lived in camp for years with other 
men needs to be once more in a setting of men and women, where 
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relations are sane and healthy. A sensitive woman knows how to 
listen to men; she interests herself in the details of his life and in 
the news which he receives or does not receive; she will tell him 
what shops, or what dentist to go to. Perhaps she may even mend 


POP BEOR 


his socks! In a word she will have an innate maternal feeling, which  — 


is part of the nature of any woman worthy of the name, and of which 
the student has been so long deprived. 

But any human being needs even more to give than to receive. 
The true student centre is a place where those who have been wel- 
comed will very quickly feel themselves part of the home, and will 
form a team round the secretary to welcome in their turn the new- 
comers; to organise concerts, study circles, lectures, etc.; to make the 
centre into a real family, but a family which goes on increasing, and 
in which one sees with joy new members turning up. 

Such a family is not easy to found. The refugee’s reactions of 
sympathy and antipathy are all the more violent because he has so 
long endured having to live in public. He has suffered for causes of 
a racial or political order, and his passions and hatreds are violent. 
He will have nothing to do with those on the other side. 


We must therefore help him to overcome these reactions, but we 
must also first understand them. The terrible dramas which have 
been played out in totalitarian-occupied countries have developed in 
their victims a complex of distrust, which is only too understandable. 
We are engaged in open partisan warfare and traitors cannot be 
forgiven. And here we touch on a problem which will doubtless 
continue to be accentuated in the post-war period, and to which 
I will return later. 


I have spoken of the student centre. This is an essential element 
of the work, as we have discovered in China, and in Europe, during 
these months of warfare. We must go on multiplying them, but 
even they are not in themselves enough, for even there refugees find 
themselves in a group, and, it may be, broken up into groups. 


Problems of adjustment 


The need and secret desire of every refugee is to be welcomed 
into a family. We cannot estimate the value to a refugee who has 
known no family but that of the concentration camp or of some mess- 
room to be welcomed at a family meal, and eat at a nicely set table. 
But when he meets people who live a comfortable life he suffers 
from timidity, which must be overcome by tact. I would remind you 
of these imponderable barriers, which separate the refugees from our 
bourgeois world. A well intentioned but awkward word is enough to 
raise them up again, and spoil everything. My concern is with 
those whom life has wounded and whose wounds a mere nothing 
suffices to reopen. Those of us who are seeking to effect such 
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introductions must help both those who welcome, and those who are 
welcomed, to understand one another’s psychology. And this is much 
more a question of feeling than of anything else. When we meet 
a refugee we must make him forget his situation, we must see in 
him the student, the man himself, and the man who knows far 
more than we do about many things simply because he has suffered. 
But here too there is more joy in giving than in receiving. The 


refugee has no greater pleasure once he knows you and likes you . 


than in welcoming you to his own recom, no matter how modest it may 
be. When he plays the part of the host, he once more feels himself 
to be a man like other men. And if out of his meagre means he has 
provided some refreshment, do not be so clumsy as to protest and 
spoil his pleasure. 


Financial relationships 
And now that I am on the question of money, let me make one 


remark. The student who is helped financially does not always spend | 


his money as the relief organisation would consider wisest. Let us 
help him, if we can, that is to say, if we sufficiently enjoy his confi- 
dence, but do not let us make too hasty a judgment. Let us under- 
stand him if he tightens his belt for several days in order to have the 
one good dinner of his life; and let us remember that in all human 
lives, and particularly in the life of a student, a grain of imagination 
is as indispensable as his daily bread. 

Let us also remember that it is not the refugee’s fault if he is in 
the position of receiving money. Often he would ask nothing better 
than to be able to gain his own living so as to be independent. 
Students, whether men or women, when dependent upon their 
national legations feel in a much stronger position morally than those 
who depend upon a relief fund, because they have their country 
behind them. We must never give the impression to others that we 
are giving them charity or that there is generous condescension on 
our part. Do not let us play the part of the person of influence who 
holds the fate of others in his hands. We must emphasise the origin 
of the money given. It is students like themselves who have given 
up their surplus, and even sometimes part of their essential funds, to 
allow these others to pursue their studies. We must remind them that 
they will some day be in the position to help others as they have been 
helped. In this way we safeguard their dignity and their freedom, 
and awaken in them the consciousness of a real student solidarity. 

I have said much about the refugee because he is our present 

problem, and will continue to be one of the problems facing us for 
some time yet, even though the war should end rapidly. But much 
of what I have said applies io the foreign student in times of peace 
and to all relief work. 
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Post-war problems 


The post-war period is likely to present us with new and rather 
different problems. We shall be faced with demobilised soldiers, 
liberated prisoners, and young men who have tasted the life of adven- 
ture in the guerrillas of the partisans and in the maquis, that is to say 
men who have been developed prematurely by privation and suffering, 
but who, on the other hand, have lost, or perhaps have never known 
regular habits of intellectual work. These men will be urged, and 
will indeed be glad, so far as the university is concerned, to accept 
a scheme of exemption, which will allow them to collect college terms 
and complete their courses in a minimum time. 


Some of them will be open to activities like those of the Fund, 
because they have come to know it during captivity ; they will doubt- 
less be our best support. But the psychological reactions of the mass 
of men are still unpredictable. We must expect a certain hardening 
of the spirit, violent political pressures, probably a fear of foreigners, 
for after the frightful upset of the deportations, after experiences of 
exile or occupation, they will have an extraordinary hunger for home 
and their own people, where they will be plunged again into. their 
own traditions. And yet parallel to this reaction we may find 
another. Those who have suffered from isolation may perhaps feel 
a real need, a real desire, for contact with foreigners. Mutually 
exclusive as these two sentiments may seem, they already exist side 
by side in the occupied countries, and they will doubtless increase. 


Then there is the mass of young people, school-boys today, 
students tomorrow, who have grown up in the most complete 
ideological chaos. Their elders have believed in totalitarian ideologies 
or have lived for resistance and national recovery; but they come’ 
after the struggle and their equipment is largely made up of las- 
situde, scepticism and disillusion., From their early youth they 
have been plunged in an atmosphere of treachery and deceit; killing, 
lying, and cheating the enemy have been their glory; they have taken 
part in the black market and have learnt how to get off “scot-free’”’, 
and of all this they have been proud. But just think of the flatness 
of a good quiet student life on university benches after such a life 
of adventure as that! On what foundations is such a student to 
rebuild his life? What will his standard of conduct be? Will he slip 
back quietly into the framework of his parents’ and grandparents’ 
life? Or-will he forge another for himself, and of what kind? 


Here we face the unpredictable future. Every country which is 
today at war, or occupied, will have different reactions, depending 
greatly on the political discernment of those who govern them, on 
the soundness of their existing administration and their capacity for 
reforming themselves. But we must expect economic and political 
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crises of great violence, nor can we anticipate that the student world 
will remain simply a spectator of the fray. 


How to maintain our principles? 


I will not conceal from you that I am rather sceptical of the 
influence of a good “neutral” in such a situation, overflowing though 
he may be with a desire to reconcile all parties and all nations, but 
who has not himself passed through the crucible of testing. It is 
here that it becomes of primary importance to work indirectly through 
the student élite of the country itself. But in order that the work 
of the Fund may keep its moral values, those who work in its name 
must have this care for impartiality, objectivity, and justice, which 
should characterise all its activities. They must have the courage to 
remain free of all partisan activity even to the extent of discrediting 
themselves. We are already aware of international movements, which 
are preparing to give a political tinge to their relief activity, and 
these we shall resist with all our strength. If that makes us unpopu- 
lar, it can’t be helped. Once passions abate, we shall be seen to 
have been right. Here the fundamental principle of all our relief is 
at stake. 


This principle will be more difficult to maintain this time than 
after the first world war, because the ideological struggle is far more 
violent. Civil war—and civil war rages today in several European 
countries, and will possibly rage in more tomorrow—cleaves even 
deeper divisions than international war. We must be prepared from 
now on to put up a fight, if we wish to remain, I will not say above 
the mélée (for that is a pharisaic position which I detest), but in the 
true tradition of relief, which here meets the best university tradition, 
that of justice and objectivity. 


If national passions are in danger of making direct intervention 
difficult on the spiritual and moral plane in the countries which are 
most immediately affected by the political crisis, it should at least be 
possible at an early date on the international plane. We must see 
that this takes place for as many students as possible. We were told 
recently how much young Russian intellectuals were longing for 
contacts with the west, and notably with Switzerland. The same 
will doubtless be true of Germans tomorrow or the day after 
tomorrow. An organisation like E.S.R., aided by the member 
organisations of which it is composed, must develop at the earliest 
possible moment in the post-war period opportunities of travel and 
meeting; journeys of student groups, conferences, and, perhaps more 
than anything else at the outset, visits to families and exchanges from 
country to country. 


I do not say that we shall necessarily succeed in fostering recon- 
ciliations that will endure. The period between the wars brought 
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much disillusionment in this respect. But nothing can absolve us 
from the attempt, from developing contacts and efforts at mutual 
understanding. 


How student relief can lead to the solution of deeper problems 


I have spoken of “clearing the system of poison”. . It is not with- 
out harm that people are nourished for years on end on certain 
collective myths. The effect continues even after the myth has col- 
lapsed. The too early discussion of ideas will run the risk of doing 
more harm than good. The human in every man must be allowed 
time and opportunity to recover its rights, to clear itself of poison, 
that is to say of its slogans, its myths and its prejudices! It is prob- 
ably only the international organisations which have a religious basis, 
which can at once approach burning questions, because they have a 
common point of reference; also because they have never broken 
off communications, and need only from now on continue a con- 
versation which was scarcely interrupted. For an organisation like 
E.S.R. and I.S.S., the task will be patiently to accustom the minds 
of students to free discussion in relation to other peoples’ minds. 


This will be the third stage, if I may put it so, in our work of 
spiritual reconstruction. It will, however, be simplified by the fact 
that we are dealing with students, who, quite apart from all 
ideological and political questions, have certain interests in common. 
The first contacts will quite naturally be established on the technical 
plane of professional and social work among students, i.e., self- 
help. How are we to put the professional question without one day or 
another facing up to the more fundamental problem of the very 
meaning of the university? What is its object? Is it to turn out 
men accustomed to general ideas, humanists or technicians? 


This problem has been touched on elsewhere, so I do not labour 
the point here. But it is clear that an organisation like ours may play 
a modest but fruitful part in the whole effort of thought which must 
direct the moral and spiritual reconstruction of the university of 
tomorrow. It is within the tradition of 1.S.S. to offer a platform of 
discussion where all opinions may freely meet one another. Will 
there be any possibility of freedom of thought in the post-war world? 
We have ‘no idea, but we hope so greatly, and we shall always 
champion it. 

A word must be spoken here about the “positive neutrality” which 
is at the root of a service like that of E.S.R. What is the meaning 
of this ambiguous term? It means that we allow all opinions the 
right of free expression, without being bound as an organisation to 
any one of them. Perhaps such a position will be difficult to hold 
in a world where political passions and mystical ideas are in danger 
of asserting themselves with violence. We should become a very 
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colourless and exasperating affair if we ever resigned ourselves to 
putting a taboo upon all burning questions in our clubs and confer- 
ences. For what we like about a student is just his dynamism, his 
_ probing into truth, his will to live out his convictions to the end. 
And for organisations as for men, it is better to live dangerously 
than to fall asleep on your. feet. 

Justice, impartiality, loyal searching for truth—there lies the 
moral contribution which the university, and the student of tomorrow 
have a right to expect from an organisation like ours, and from all 
those who speak through it, and in its name. That is my opinion. 
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Thinking Ahead as Christians 


In THE StupeENTtT Wortp, Fourth Quarter, 1943, some answers 
were published from Argentina, China, the United States and 
Uruguay to questions sent out by the officers of the Federation to 
the national movements. Now, Augustine Ralla Ram, the General 
Secretary of the Student Christian Movement of India, Burma and 
Ceylon and editor of their Student Outlook has sent a special edition 
devoted to the replies from their various branches. This gives a 
bird’s eye view of the thinking of students on the relationships of 
East and West, the meaning of the four freedoms, the Christian view 
of world order, co-operation with the U.S.S.R., university recon- 
struction and the contribution of the Student Christian Movement. 

There are two outstanding characteristics in the material. First, 
the students are world-minded and see their own national problems 
in this wider setting. They feel that the answer to one of the major 
issues—racial tensions—is to be found in whatever steps are taken 
to overcome the mastery which is imposed upon weaker peoples by 
stronger, whether it be the withdrawal of discriminatory legisla- 
tion in South Africa, or the improvement of the treatment of the - 
Negroes by the whites in the U.S.A. In India, or Africa, or America 
they see in these instances of discrimination the symptoms of a 
dormant conflict between white and non-white peoples, which may 
yet flame into another world war. 

The second characteristic is the compulsion they feel as Chris- 
tians to take responsibility in the social conflict for economic and 
political justice, championing the cause of the underdog and helping 
nations to test human statutes by the inviolable standards of the law 
of God, especially as proclaimed in the New Testament. 


I. What should be the future relationships of countries in 
Asia and Africa to the so-called Western countries? What 
is the significance of the four freedoms? 


A unanimous answer from all four branches—Bengal, Mysore, 
Patna and Travancore: Relationships must be those of complete 
equality—racial, economic, cultural and political—in fact of partner- 
ship based on mutual trust. 

The Editor (Augustine Ralla Ram) : Is such a partnership pos- 
sible? The tragedy is that the Eastern countries are in the process of 
losing all confidence in the professions of Western powers and believe 
that they are so intoxicated with their own material attainments that 
either openly or covertly they will again give themselves over to the 
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‘ perpetuation of the self-imposed mastery of Africa and Eastern 
nations. 3 

Mysore: The idea of the British Commonwealth of Free 
Nations in the context of present day events cannot and does not 
evoke any response in us. 


Patna: The four freedoms are admirable as a political doctrine 
but they have no significance as long as they have no universal 
application. 

Bengal: We look ahead to the goal of unconditional national 
freedom, but we see that the right to self-determinism must also be 
checked to prevent international anarchy, or the exploitation of 
backward countries by any forms of imperialism. 

Mysore: Ititernational law and order must be enforced by means 
of an international police force. 

All: There must be some form of world organisation, a check 
on unlimited armaments, a world court and a means for planning 
for global peace and global economics. 


Editor: There should be a plan for four world regions: 1) the 
Americas; 2) Europe; 3) Middle East and Africa; 4) India, 
Australia, New Zealand and the Far East. 

Travancore: We would include Japan in the last named region, 
but definitely not under its present political regime. 

Mysore: We favour a closer regional link with China and 
Russia. 

Editor: One of the duties of such regional councils would be to 
help nations through various commissions to get rid of social customs 
which are sapping the vitality of the nation. Let me say in passing 
that India through its cry for complete independence over against 
becoming a dominion of any empire is asking for a relation of fellow- 
ship and brotherhood with the rest of the world. Let Western 
nations which are prone to be too self-assertive as they have stolen a 
march over Africa and the East in scientific advance, in all humility 
grasp the hand of fellowship which the East and Africa extend to 
them in the midst of all their humiliation. Let not Europe after the 
war sow seeds which may one day yield a harvest of bitterness and 
estrangement between the Western and Eastern people. The East 
is smarting under Western aggressive relations and let the West 
with penetrating foresight plan for a united world. 


II. How can constructive relationships between the U.S.S.R. 
and other nations be assured? 


All: We admire Russia, the courage of her war effort, the 
progress she has made towards racial equality and social justice. 
Correct knowledge is a first requisite, everyone must be free to learn 
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about Russia. . There must be a true understanding of the communist 
programme. Anti-communist propaganda should be checked, 
especially as it is found in the capitalist press. 


Editor: The findings of the Tambaram report are important. 
“Russia’s capacity for eliciting sacrifice calls Christians to penitence 
for their lethargy, and its emergence is a rebuke to the Church for 
entanglement in the evils of an unjust society and acquiescence in the 
status quo.” 

Travancore: We are studying what Russia has done to solve the 
problems of minority groups with the greatest eagerness, and believe 
that therein lies the path for the solution of India’s thorny communal 
difficulties. .. . It may not mean that all nations or all Christians must 
become communists, but it does mean that no Christian can be satis- 
fied unless the needs and right of man are cared for in his own 
country as well as they are in communist Russia. 


Bengal: We do not agree with the orthodox socialists who see 
the inevitability of class war and revolution, but believe that a social 
system can evolve through mutual trust and co-operation in which 
personal freedom, justice and democratic government can be achieved. 


Travancore: It is the duty of Christians everywhere to pray not 
only for the rebirth of Christianity in Russia but also that Russia’s 
achievements may benefit other lands without the necessity for 
preliminary bloodshed and repression. 


Editor: We must out-think Russian Communism and at the 
same time not identify the best of earth’s systems with the Kingdom 
of God. The Christian Church should create cells in which it may 
demonstrate the bases on which human society should be constructed. 
The Ashram method of India should be appropriated by Christians 
in the light of the principles of Jesus Christ. 


III. What are the basic convictions about the nature of a 
world order which Christians hold in common, and how 
does our study of the Bible help to state them more clearly? 


_ Mysore: We as Christians hold to the Christian faith enshrined 
in the Creeds as the only foundation of the future world order, 
namely, faith in God as Creator, Judge and Redeemer. 


/ Paina: We believe that Colossians 3: 11 gives us the clue: 
“Where there is neither Greek nor Jew, circumcision nor uncircum- 


cision, barbarian, Scythian, bond nor free; but Christ is all and in 
all: 


Travancore: Recognition of God as the Creator is the surest way 
of protecting the world from the idolatry of state, race, class or 
nation which is the special sin of the present times against the one- 
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ness of the world. God is not only a Sovereign and Righteous God, 
but He is also a loving Father, and therefore we must seek for an 
order where brotherly relations between men and nations will be 
cemented. We should recognise the matchless worth of each indi- 
vidual for whom God cares infinitely as the brother for whom 
Christ died. 


Mysore: In striving for a better world order, the aim is not to 
bring in the absolute order within time and space but to translate the 
absolute standards of the Kingdom of God in terms of equal justice 
to all within the limited circumstances of this world. 


Editor: There are four main principles to guide us: 1) Nations 
bound together in a true brotherhood preclude the possibility of self- 
aggrandisement. 2) The goods of the world are to be shared by all 
for meeting the needs of all individuals and nations: 3) There must 
be ruthless extermination of such practices in India as untouchability, 
child marriages, the caste system and purdah (the seclusion of 
women). 4) There should be more individual and public righteous- 
ness through freedom of worship and freedom to change one’s faith 
without fear of persecution. 


IV. What should be the function of the university in the post- 
war world and how can Christian individuals and move- 
ments within the university be related to this function? 


All: The function of the university is to impart knowledge, 
develop personality, form character; all of these to contribute sub- 
stantially to public morality, enterprise and welfare. It is to give 
students a well-balanced outlook on life and to inculcate spiritual 
and ethical values; to provide a forum for the free expression of 
opinion as well as a centre for the incessant search for truth. 


Editor: University education must be related to the environment 
of India and prepare the right sort of leaders and citizens of the 
nation. 

Mysore: The universities must be Indian before they are any- 
thing else. Anything which has an All-India character must be 
preserved. Universities must be linked up with village life, and 
include practical programmes extending over sufficient periods of 
time. 

Travancore: The whole of India’s educational system needs an 
overhauling in order to integrate it into the life of the country. 
Indigenous schools like those of the poet Tagore, should be included 
in any remodelling of our educational system. 

Mysore: We hope that as the Christian educational enterprise 
follows along the lines of Indian culture and service, the Christian 
universities will become better known and receive greater backing 
as they are seen to justify themselves as part of the national life. 
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Travancore: No education which neglects the religious life of the 
student can be called a complete education. Religion is not to be an 
extra-curricular item, but should occupy a central place. In India with 
her different religions the question of religious instruction is fraught 
with problems. The most effective way of exerting Christian influ- 
ence will be by personal contacts between the Christian staff and 
students and between Christian and non-Christian students. The 
Christian professors should consider it their special obligation to 
reorient the teaching of their subjects to Christian bases. 

Patna: The university should be purely academic. It should 
neither advocate nor tamper with religious instruction. 

Mysore: The S.C.M. should function as a university within the 
university, giving bold judgments on momentous questions of the day, 
initiating and maintaining Christian social action on a larger scale 
than at present. 

Bengal: The S.C.M. in particular should form a nucleus to put 
forward the Christian ideal of education as a world force, for the 
basis of international society is sound international public opinion. 

Travancore: The S.C.M. through its manifold ways of approach 
can exert Christian influence over the students. It can supply that 
need of the student not met by secular education. Through its study 
programme the S.C.M. can help bring about a re-integration of all 
departments of knowledge with the Christian faith as its underlying 
unity. 


THE EDITOR’S TRAVEL DIARY 


The motto of the Student Christian Movement of Great 
Britain and Ireland should be that of the Royal Artillery— 
ubique! J went on board ship in New York with the traveller's 
usual wonder about his companions. I found alongside me in 
my dormitory the president of my university branch, when I first 
joimed the S.C.M., and above me the son of a former colleague 
on the staff. As I sat down to lunch I was hailed by a one-time 
chairman of Scottish Council and the British General Committee. 
In the end we conducted a running S.C.M. conference across the 
Atlantic, with experience of China, Ceylon, and Malaya, as well 
as of American and Canadian universities. 


London again 


I quickly had the feeling that since 1942 Britain had got her 
second, or perhaps her third, wind! There seemed to have been 
an extraordinary amount of developments in national and church 
life in the two years since my last visit. I found an almost wholly 
new S.C.M. staff to get to know. student relief discussions pass- 
ing through a difficult phase and entering an expectant one, all 
sorts of new ideas and organisations to get accustomed to. 
Francis and Margaret House had left for Cairo, representing 
the W.S.C.F. in a World Student Relief group to work for the 
time being under U.N.R.R.A. in South Eastern Europe. I was 
sorry to miss them but encouraged to know that they would soon 
be making contact with friends whom they had never forgotten. 
A good many people I wanted to see again had disappeared, and 
the invariable answer to a query was, “Oh, didn’t you know? He 
or she is now in France, probably in Belgium.” D-Day seemed 
to have depleted the familiar circles. 

It was not strange to greet Roland Elliott at Annandale, 
where he had arrived some weeks ahead of me, for we have 
become so used to working closely as colleagues in relief and 
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reconstruction matters in New York. Indeed it was just what 
you would expect of the Federation to find a trusted North 
American leader helping to clear the minds and shape the plans of 
his British colleagues in the S.C.M. and World Student Relief. 
“What a blessing Roland turned up when he did”, was a frequent 
comment; and I could set myself with an easy conscience to the 
task of trying to leave Britain for the Continent. 


Y 


A great reunion 


On my second night in London Miss Woodsmall of the 
World’s Y.W.C.A., Roland Elliott and I sat down to dinner to 
discuss the best ways of establishing closer relationships with 
Geneva. The first course had been cleared away when a hand 
fell on my shoulder and a voice asked if there was room for a 
fourth at our table. It was our chairman, W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, 
arrived unexpectedly from Europe! It was the same Wim after 
four years of separation, with all the old fire and incisiveness! 
He had lunched in Brussels with Pierre Mahillon, who has so 
courageously led the Belgian S.C.M., and now he was to dine 
with us. What talk we had that night, and, as we two walked 
round and round in the blackout till we found his hotel door, our 
hearts were thankful to God for the amazing oneness of mind 
in a Christian fellowship which differences of experience, and 
‘ madequacies of communication, cannot destroy. 


The news of Europe was tragic and splendid by turns, some- 
times both together. Some friends had lost their freedom or 
’ their lives, others had suffered deeply, many younger men had 
grown astonishingly in moral and spiritual stature. One thing 
was clear, as we had always known it would be clear: let no one 
pity Europe, or think in terms of charity. There would be more 
ideas, and more initiative in carrying them out than anyone 
from. the outside could bring. As a background to our talk there 
stood the well-nigh insupportable evils which had come upon 
our chairman's own country of the Netherlands, but always it 
was clear that men suffer most in the spirit, and that a renewal 
of fellowship must precede, and sustain, and. give meaning to 
the more tangible help to the universities and to the Christian 
movements, round which our practical planning so rightly centres. 
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William Temple 


As we talked in these days of the future of the ecumenical 
movement there came an unexpected blow, the death of a great 
archbishop, who was so much more than an archbishop, the 
acknowledged Christian leader of us all. Sadly and proudly I 
made the pilgrimage to Canterbury, representing students, and 
former students, all over the world, who mourned his passing. 
In the grey Cathedral Church of Christ the altar with its rich 
cloth and silver cross and flowers was floodlit as if by a sudden 
patch of morning sunlight, and the bedesmen, the cross bearer, 
the taperers, the master of the choristers and all the solemn pro- 
cession with its two Archbishops moved into its place. The 
funeral service had a splendid anonymity: no words of human 
appreciation, only the commending of a Christian to his Maker. 
And after praise and scripture reading and prayer the procession 
moved down to the nave and out into the rain of an October 
afternoon, while there floated back to the worshippers these 
comforting words of beauty: 


“Leave then thy foolish ranges, 
For none can thee secure 
But one who never changes, 
Thy God, thy life, thy cure.” 


As the mourners took a last look at the altar they could see 
the pastoral staff of the Archbishop lying there for another to 
take in his hand, but no one will ever take the place of William 
Temple as a man who loved students, and was loved by them. 
The World Council of Churches, which men of other countries 
and other churches represented at Canterbury, had lost its leader 
before it was fully launched. And many a vow must have been 
made by those who turned away, for the furtherance, as much as 
in us lay, of the great ecumenical cause in the service of which 
our friend had never faltered. 


Tasks ahead 

Now I have seen an angry sunrise over the curve of the hills 
of home, and a silver sunset round the corner of the castle of 
Edinburgh. “But even Scotland can only be a temporary halting 
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place. A letter in my hands was finished three days ago in Parts 
by Suzanne de Dietrich and asks when I am coming. The hour's 
fight by air from London to Paris is not so easy to accomplish 
as 1t sounds, but one of these days I shall cross the channel again. 
Perhaps the next item in my diary will be written in 18, rue 
Calvin, Geneva, and a journey which has taken me four years, 
and sent me wandering through sixteen countries, will have 
been completed. But that will only mark the beginning of the 
great tasks of the Federation which lie immediately ahead. 


R. C. M. 
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The University Community in the World of 
omorrow 


Summer Conference organised by International Student Service 
and the European Student Relief Fund at Geneva from July 17 to 
July 20, 1944, 


In the town of Geneva in that little corner of Europe which still 
remains free and independent, Switzerland, International Student 
Service and the European Siudent Relief Fund brought to a success- 
ful conclusion a very bold project; this was to collect together, while 
the passions of war are still rife throughout the world, the students 
and professors of some 22 countries distributed over the five con- 
tinents, and to set them down for three days of communal existence 
united by a common task and inspired by common ideals for the 
reconstruction of university life. A true challenge, this, to the hege- 
mony of the belligerent spirit. And the scheme was amply justified 
by its results—there was butter, there were no guns, and the spirit 
of student fraternity reigned supreme. 

Those taking part numbered more than a hundred. They were 
not chosen haphazard, but were carefully selected to ensure the most 
representative gathering possible-under present conditions. 


Refugees, escaped prisoners, combatants both regular and irregu- 
lar, all had had a grim personal experience of war conditions, and 
each brought his personal contribution for the re-organisation of a 
new world. The true Europe so much talked-of, so little understood, 
was here in microcosm. There were Austrian refugees who had 
made the whole tour of western Europe before finding refuge in 
Switzerland after six years of exile from their country, years marked 
by one humiliation piled upon another. A young Yugoslavian student 
had fought for his country in April, 1941, had been a prisoner for 
twenty-nine months, twelve of which were spent in Germany, and 
had been seven months in the Italian maquis in an international 
brigade composed of a mixture of Anglo-Saxons and men from 
the Balkans. A Greek had been interned in an Italian camp for 
political prisoners for two years, and is filled with a burning desire to 
free his country from its enemies both interior and exterior. A group 
of Soviet students, escaped prisoners, are now studying Germanic 
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philology at the University of Basle. Officers from the famous 
8th African Army found themselves transferred by the hazards 
of war from London University to that of Zurich, via Tobruk. 

The problems discussed at the conference fell under three heads: 
The plans for immediate action of I.S.S. and the E.S.R.F.; the rein- 
tegration after the war of student prisoners, refugees and combatants 
after a five-year break in their studies; and the post-war reconstruc- 
tion of European university life, from the material, intellectual and 
spiritual points of view. 

Very instructive it was to listen to the views expressed by all 
these students, coming as they did just after the results of the essay 
competition on “University Reform” previously organised by I.S.S. 
Some placed their trust in a transcendental faith, for the most 
part Christian. Others, and among them those who had most 
suffered and been most sorely tried by war conditions, were more or 
less consciously impregnated with the doctrine of dialectical 
pragmatism which considers the university as hardly more than an 
instrument for scientific training entirely at the service of the people. 
All were united in the wish for a free and social university, for a 
new university open, without discrimination, to all young people of 
merit. ; 

These voices from all over Europe, sincere but often clumsy in 
their expression, contradictory at times but,always moving, will live 
in the memory of those privileged to listen to them. And it was pos- 
sible to obtain unanimous agreement for a “University Charter”. 
This charter reaffirms the traditional principles of the university— 
disinterested search for truth, liberty and cosmopolitanism, but also 
stresses the importance of the community spirit within the univer- 
sity and in both national and international life. 


- Particularly fruitful were the discussions on the concrete plans 
submitted by the I.S.S. and E.S.R.F. secretariat. Nothing is more 
helpful than to hear from the mouths of those most closely con- 
cerned an account of their ideals, their material needs, their anxie- 
ties and their hopes. From the refugees and the internees the 
E.S.R.F. secretaries were able to learn how their present conditions 
in Switzerland could be bettered, what could be done to facilitate 
their repatriation, how contact with them could be maintained, and 
how they might best be assisted in resuming life under post-war 
conditions. The escaped prisoners, ex-service men, and members of 
various forces of resistance were able to supply valuable information 
on their own and their comrades’ problems and difficulties, and also 
make various suggestions as to what concrete help could be given 
them. 

Of great though less immediate importance was the information 
obtained from the representatives of different countries concerning 
the needs of their student comrades which should have priority after 
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the end of hostilities. ‘And what is more, the E.S.R.F. was able to dis- 
cover a number of young men who could be relied upon to promote the 
principle of student solidarity after their return to their native coun- 
tries, and who would spread Geneva’s message of student fraternity 
among their fellows. In this way I.S.S. and the E.S.R.F. have been 
able, in Switzerland, and at the present time, to work for the 
_ strengthening of their international position after the war. 

The Conference was opened by Professor Anthony Babel, Rector 
of the University of Geneva, who welcomed all those present, and 
gave an inspiring address which reviewed the permanent principles 
lying at the base of the university. Professor Gunnar Nystrom, 
Chairman of the Swedish Committee of the E.S.R.F., and member 
of the Swedish Governmental Commission for post-war reconstruc- 
tion, came from Stockholm especially to take part in the conference. 
He presided over the first day’s discussions, and furnished most inter- 
esting details on the very generous contributions of the Swedish 
student body to the common task. The second day, Professor 
Jacques Pirenne of the Free University of Brussels was in the chair, 
and the final day’s sessions were presided over by Professor Gustave 
Colonetti of Turin. 

The Executive Committee of the E.S.R.F. and of I.S.S. which 
met the following week to discuss proposals for the year’s activities 
were able to formulate plans for relief action based on the most 
pressing needs of the students as revealed at the conference—needs 
corresponding to the realities of the European situation, not as it 
was, nor even as it is, but as it will be in the near future. 

‘These were three days of lasting memory. 


» A Chinese Journey 


A journey of more than two thousand miles, on foot, by horse 
cart, by charcoal truck and by train safely completed, with repeated 
delay (at one time it seemed as if every vehicle I used were doomed 
to break down) but with no accident or serious damage to person or 
property. I enjoy it all immensely in retrospect, when cold, hunger, 
fatigue and stiffness are dimly remembered and the lovely lines of 
the hills, the great roads winding up by fifty and sixty hairpin bends 
to the summit, the deep blue rivers, waterfalls and the curving roofs 
of the skyline are the abiding pictures in the mind. And joined 
with these is the kindness and fortitude of one’s fellow passengers. 
“Are you cold?”, said the man next to me in a third class carriage 
when we could hire no bedding, “You can have my coat if you like.” 
And he got up and tucked it round me like a father. When the 
train on the new railway line was held up for twenty-four hours and 
we ran out of food, we were invited to join a foraging party. A 
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masterly major general led the attack and we entered a farmer’s 
house in a neighbouring village, persuaded him to sell us charcoal, 
rice cabbage and smoked ham; cooked a meal over the fire and 
devoured it undisturbed by emissaries from the train announcing 
mendaciously its speedy departure. Accommodation at night varied 
from the quite good rooms of the China Travel Service Hostels, to a 
share of half a straw pallet and a grimy coverlet in a room with 
seventeen others, which seem an uncovenanted mercy when the 
alternative was a night spent in the truck. In all I spent forty-five 
days out of three and a half months in actual travel. The number 
of people on the road is amazing; so are the amount of their baggage 
and the number of their small children. Accidents due to careless 
driving are fewer, I think, though one frequently passes overturned 
trucks due to skidding. And the volume of traffic was cheering too 
as this is the route by which war supplies are taken from the air- 
fields to the railhead. On one journey I passed two days sitting on'a 
thousand pound bomb—a cold and knobby seat—reassured by my 
fellow passengers that as there was no “oil” in the bombs it did not 
matter if they smoked. 

So much for travel conditions. Like bombed victims, those who 
use the roads take a melancholy pride in the rigors of the journey. 
As Acting Executive Secretary of the Student Department of the 
Y.W.C.A. my purpose in these wanderings was to visit Christian 
Fellowships and Young People’s Christian Associations in universi- 
ties and colleges and also to see the work done by Student Relief 
Committees in administering relief to students. As a general impres- 
sion I think there are a number of encouraging things happening in 
the colleges now, though the economic condition of the students goes 
from bad to worse and with it there is a general fall in standards and 
morale. 

There is a fellowship or some sort of Christian organisation in 
almost every university or college in China. They vary enormously 
in vitality and activities but, in spite of lack of leadership and funds, 
hold in almost every place Sunday worship and a number of other 
groups and meetings, realising well their responsibility to witness 
both to their fellow students and to the local villagers. I saw two 
places where the Christian group is in process of building a church, 
seven or eight places where the group holds daily morning or even- 
ing prayers (in government universities) and several more where 
vigorous Bible Study or discussion groups are carried on and where 
the Christian students are responsible for classes for servants or for 
village children, public health education, Sunday Schools and other 
pieces of service. 

The Christian groups which tend to call themselves Christian 
Fellowships rather than, as formerly, Young People’s Christian Asso- 
ciations, are organised in several different ways. Leadership comes 
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in most cases from students of Christian Middle Schools who have 
had some kind of Christian group in their school and reproduce it in 
the colleges. It is often rather over-organised with a number of 
departments—Work, Service, Daily Life, Business—and the leader © 
seems much overworked. “My problem,” said a boy taking me to 
visit T.B. students, “is that I am so busy with the Fellowship work 
—I am responsible for four departments—that when I sit down to 
study my mind is full of other things.” This kind of organisation 
obviously provides an outlet for the activist type of student, gives 
him a sense of power and develops his leadership and initiative. It 
fails to attract the more thoughtful kind of person who does not 
want to be involved in a round of committees and responsibilities. 


In other places the Fellowship is much more loosely organised, and 
sometimes includes as members professors, servants and even local 
people. Then it often does no more than the Sunday Service with 
perhaps a prayer meeting or Bible Study for the more zealous. On 
the whole the movement for serious study of the Bible that has ' 
swept other countries is not seen in China. There is very little 
intelligent study, partly due to the lack of books and outside stimulus. 
The more devout read a chapter every day. Sometimes a chapter 
of the Bible is read at a Fellowship meeting but there is little discus- 
sion. In one place thirty students met every Saturday night but 
the rather conservative pastor who led them did not do more than 
have them look up, on the night I was present, a number of passages 
on the nature and activities of the devil. There was no discussion. 
In another place the students were meeting daily for Bible reading. 
They were going through Genesis, and when asked to produce diffi- 
culties, raised questions about the size of the Ark and the congestion 
of the living accommodation. It is not altogether a bad thing that 
students should be thrown back on the Bible itselfi—often I felt 
these groups resembled the Church in the Acts of the Apostles—but 
the difficulties of intelligent use of the Bible are very great in a 
country with no Christian traditions. 


Lack of experience and materials to aid worship were also 
recorded. Generally the Sunday service necessarily follows a very 
simple order—hymn, prayer and sermon. Students who have been 
accustomed to a more ritualistic form of worship miss it badly. Fel- 
lowship groups often begin and end with prayer, but often it is one 
or two people—probably those from Christian homes—who do the 
praying week after week. Far too often the only praying was the 
Lord’s Prayer said very rapidly. In some places students are taking 
to the more emotional kinds of religious experience and expression. 

Lack of contact with the outside world, a famine of books and 
magazines and conditions in the universities themselves make thought 
on world problems or social affairs almost impossible. Free discus- 
sion anyhow is undesirable so I felt I learnt very little on what 
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students were thinking on these problems. In general I imagine, 
their studies, their economic difficulties and their love affairs occupy 
the whole horizon. 

Nearly everywhere relations between the boys and the girls are 
very unsatisfactory. There are few opportunities for ordinary social 
intercourse outside the classes, and student groups when these exist 
have very few social events. No place that I visited had a room for 
such purposes except the N.S.R.C. center. There are generally 
departmental societies that meet once a term; one or two colleges 
had a dramatic club; several had choirs or singing groups and in a 
few the Three People’s principles Youth Corps had activities. But 

‘most often it resolves itself into a number of “pairs” who are subject 
to rather ill-natured teasing, almost as if this were a socially undesir- 
able thing to do, and strained indifference on the part of the majority. 
I had discussion groups with the girls everywhere on this subject. 
In general the girls are afraid of falling in love. They want to go 
on with their studies, they want economic independence—or they 
think they do—and they consciously fear the emotional dis- 
turbance and experience while subconsciously desiring it. They are 
therefore in a torn and frustrated mental condition, and idealise their 
school days as the carefree time. The long absence from home, the 
lack of community backing, the barrenness, ugliness and squalor of 
their living arrangements, all intensify this. 

For a few students the Christian Fellowships do provide better 
conditions. In some groups the boys and girls seemed to be on’ 
excellent terms of friendship and camaraderie. Indeed the “fellow- 
ship” side of Christian activities is often stressed to the exclusion 
of almost anything else. The members meet for fellowship, exchange 
ideas rather self-consciously, “get to know each other,” and play 
games. I attended a meeting where the evening was spent in show- 
ing each other photographs of their families and school days, and 
another where each member was called on to describe at length what 
he or she liked to do when tired. And the gusto with which games 
like “General Post” and “Poor Pussy” are played for what seemed 
like hours on end testifies to the lack of outlet and amenities in 
Chinese university life. 

The economic difficulties of some of the students are terrible. At 
the same time others have as much money as they can spend. At 
the gates of every university I visited there was a whole colony of 
places where one could eat—meals, cakes, sodas, tea, and, in summer, 
ice cream. The food provided in the dormitories is very, very poor; 
generally no meat at all and only two or three tiny plates of vegetable 
to be divided among eight people. Even then the government “food 
loan” which refugee students can get often does not cover the cost 
and students have to pay in addition from one to two hundred dollars. 
In addition there is the cost of light (the poorest go to bed at night 
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as they have no money to study), shoe repairing, soap, paper and other 
necessities. The Overseas students from the South Seas are in a 
terrible state as they often have no friends at all here. Many girls 
spoke to me about their difficulties in clothing. They had been away 
from home as long as seven years and their clothes were completely 
worn out but the price of replacement is fabulous. The N.S.R.C. 
gives work scholarships or grants for necessities to a small number 
of students. In some places it provides bean milk bars to supple- 
ment diet and has provided some winter clothes. It is experimenting 
with plans for cheap restaurants, barber shops, capital loans for 
productive work and other plans that may reduce cost of living for 
students. 

This pitiful account of conditions does not seem to bear out my 
statement of encouragement at the beginning of the article. But 
we may thank God for the courage and conviction of so many students 
in government universities who desire to be in fellowship with Chris- 
tian students in other lands, who are conscious of their responsibilities 
to their non-Christian friends and who by the grace of God are grow- 
ing in knowledge and power. The Chinese Student Christian Move- 
ment is a reality to them, though it has no organisation as a unit at 
present, and we may pray that these isolated Christian groups may 
go on to apprehend their membership in the body of Chrst and to take 
their part in the family of God. 

WINIFRED GALBRAITH. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
The Human Prospect 


Some thoughts suggested by the consecutive reading of: 

THE ConpiITION oF Man by Lewis Mumford, New York, Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, ee and 

THE OBEDIENCE OF A CHRISTIAN MAN by Edgar P. Dickie, S.C.M. 
Press, London, 1944. 


In a superficial sense, these two volumes are not comparable at 
all. They are very unequal in length, Mr. Mumford’s being three 
times the size of Mr. Dickie’s. They are quite different in scope. 
The Condition of Man is an attempt to indicate the prospect- of 
man’s handling of his present situation in a heartening and construc- 
tive way by a sweeping survey of the whole of western culture; The 
Obedience of a Christian Man is an attempt to review very sketchily 
the biblical and the Protestant understanding of man’s relation to 
God as the basis for an ascertainable and meaningful course of action 
affecting man’s relation to his fellows. And certainly the point of 
view and method of these two volumes are conspicuously diverse. 
Mr. Mumford writes as a Freudian sociologist who has come to a 
more gentiine appreciation of Christianity and Jesus in particular 
than one is accustomed to associate with the social scientist; Mr. 
Dickie stands unmistakably within the Christian tradition without, 
however, ignoring the actual cultural situation which has made it so 
difficult for the man of today to know and to do the will of God. 


But it happens that the common preoccupation of both these 
authors with the problem’of man has brought them to a funda- 
mental meeting and parting of minds. What they have written, 
therefore, deserves the thoughtful attention of all those who have 
been driven by the times to look for signs by which to deepen under- 
standing and determine action. And what these particular signs say, 
in short, is that a humanistic account of the condition of man is 
able to expose most fascinatingly and informatively the length and 
depth, the variety and charm of the human problem without a con- 
vincing solution, whereas a Christian account of the human problem 
is able to offer a solution even when, as in Mr. Dickie’s pages, neither 
the problem nor the foundations on which the solution rests are 
adequately treated. 
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The Obedience of a Christian Man 


Mr. Dickie has given us a kind of primer on Christian duty. Like 
all primers it is elementary and schematic; and like many of them, 
dull. The absence of a preface gives the reader no hint as to why 
the book was written. Consequently he is left to find his own occa- 
sion. This reader is inclined toward the conclusion that the author 
was either asked to deal with the problem of Christian obedience for 
those who are uninstructed but honestly interrogative about knowing 


_ and doing the will of God or prompted by certain experiences of his 


own to set down his thoughts in the attempt to meet some need 
which is never clearly or convincingly communicated to the reader. 
If, for instance, one so desires, there are, ready-to-hand, four reasons 
for not asserting identity between God the creator and man the 
creature, see p. 34; or five aspects of the image of God according 
to the New Testament, see p. 43; or seven points implied in the “I- 
Thou relationship”, see pp. 49 ff.; or “four outstanding types of 
rampart thrown up by rationalist thought against acknowledgment of 
the divine world”, see p. 71. All this is very conveniently avail- 
able. And there are vivid life stories interspersed—like the episode 
on the British destroyer during the battle of Dunkirk, with which 
the book begins; or the narrow escape of a guide to climbers in the 
Swiss Alps who did not plunge to his death when his companion in 
strict obedience cut the rope by which they were attached because 
the rope had meanwhile been frozen to the alpine ice (chapter V)— 
which illuminate even though they do not firmly make the point. 


The author is trying to offer an interpretation of man’s nature and 
responsibility in the world which avoids the extreme exaltation of the 
natural man as expressed in National Socialism and the extreme 
debasement of man which he thinks underlies the theology of Karl 
Barth. The real difficulty is that there is a misunderstanding of the 
relation between the divine initiative of grace and man’s endowments 
and achievements. This misunderstanding falsely reads the biblical 
doctrine of sin as implying too complete an obliteration of the image of 
God in man. “Theology has been too long in bondage to a single pas- 
sage in the book of Genesis for its anthropology : it is time that it made 
more of prophetic and Christian teaching on the subject... . In 
spite of the Fall, man retains his gift of appreciating the will of 
God from the intimations implanted in his own heart, or, it may be, 
from his trust in One who issues the command. He retains the 
vision of health which may be cherished even by a sick man” (pp. 
43-44). If Christian anthropology keeps this vision of health before 
it, it may go on with the particularly suggestive help of Dr. Martin 
Buber’s conception of the “I-Thou” relation to connect the “alone- 
ness” and “uniqueness” of the human individual with his “freedom, 
responsibility, and vocation” as a member of a community. This 
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will assure a proper regard for persons over against things in the 
community (against National Socialism and its seeds in modern 
culture) and a proper understanding of God’s austerity in relation 
to God’s love (against the over-emphasis in the theology of crisis 
upon the former). “Love,” we are told, “which is wise and firm 
will prevent much metaphorical ‘playing with fire’” (p. 54). This 
is the office of the divine—and also of human—austerity. But 
the priority of God in personal relations is evident from the inability 
of the scientific, the psychological, and the humanistic accounts of 
man’s relations to nature and society to interpret adequately the 
basic moral problem. The basic meral problem is that the vision of 
the good and the duty to perform it are not sufficient to prevent 
personal relations from selfish exploitation and to provide resources 
for a fresh start once moral failure is seriously regarded. For 
this, the resources of religion are required. And then the critical 
problem becomes the problem of how one can know the will of God 
and knowing it, how one can perform it. 

The answer to this question is, as I have suggested, the best part 
of Mr. Dickie’s book. He says that “the way by which God makes 
His will known is the way of personal relationship; of revealing more 
and more of Himself to those who have adopted the attitude of obedi- 
ence. ‘I believe, in order that I may understand’, is matched by, ‘I 
obey in order that I may learn His will’.” (p. 88.) And he thinks that 
there is in the nature of the “1l-Thou” experience, in the teaching of 
the Church and the example of the saints, in the Scriptures and above 
all in the pattern and teaching of Christ, evidence that appeals to our 
understanding and which can guide us in knowing what God wills us 
to do. Mr. Dickie is quite careful, however, not to allow us to over- 
look “the mysteriousness of the divine commands” when reading the 
Bible or to embark upon a simple way of imitation in following 
Christ. He points us rather to the context of obedience which these 
resources of the Christian heritage underline. This context of obedi- 
ence is two-fold. There is, on the one hand, the attitude of trustful 
obedience. This means that one begins where one is, that is, with 
one’s “station and its duties’, and avoiding both conformity and 
recklessness, performs what is reasonably called for, waiting the 
while for fuller light upon one’s course from what might be called 
the resources of reason inspired by revelation. On the other hand, 
there is the conviction about the ultimate destiny of man. “Two 
views are constantly in opposition here. One advocates the way of 
culture, the other the way of salvation. One declares that man can 
tackle the problem himself unaided. The other affirms that only 
God can help.” (p. 117.) The Christian man acts in terms of the 
second affirmation. He knows that moral failure, however acute, 
is never final and never destructive of his own ability to begin again. 
But he knows also that this is true not because of any inherent virtue 
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or dignity of man but because “in Christ the perfect-image of God 
is restored to man, and man is revealed once more as no independent 
creature, but as one who has meaning only in God; as a sinner 
but a sinner accepted by God’s grace” (p. 117). 


Mr. Dickie is correct in regarding the life and death and 
resurrection of Jesus “as the starting point for understanding 
the problem of man under the aspect of grace” (p. 13). But 
if the humanists are making a wrong use of immanence in 
defining the difference between any man and this perfect man as 
only one of degree (p. 13), why are Karl Barth and Dr. Hendrik 
Kraemer not also making a wrong use of immanence when they 
accept “the simple authoritarian doctrine that God was pleased to 
reveal Himself through Judaism alone of all non-Christian religions” 
.(p. 23)? Surely the remark that “it appears difficult to draw such 
a sharp distinction between the fulfilling by Christ of the Old Testa- 
ment and the fulfilling by Him of such values as are to be found in 
the ethnic faiths” (p. 22) is a specious shifting of the ground. And 
this shift occurs because Mr. Dickie’s argument moves back and 
forth between the ideas of grace and revelation. If he is talking 
about grace, it is scarcely possible to deny that the Old Testament 
understands itself in terms of a unique redemptive activity of God 
and has likewise been so understood in the New Testament and in 
the Church. There can therefore be no question about Christ’s 
fulfilling the values in ethnic faiths. It is simply a question of salva- 
tion being manifest in Christ or not being manifest in Him. If Mr. 
Dickie is unwilling to be simple at this point, he is in no better case 
than the humanists who would not be unwilling to accept Christ as 
having indeed fulfilled the values in the ethnic faiths. On the other 
hand, if Mr. Dickie is talking about revelation and about “the back- 
ground of the stars” and “the background of eternity” (pp. 10, 11) 
that somehow turn every man toward the quest for God which is 
clarified for him in reason and in conscience, he ought to see that 
the question whether man can know God and lay hold of Him out 
of this background is quite different from the question whether in 
and through this background God is laying hold of man. The stars 
and eternity may be channels of grace. But they are channels of 
grace only to the man who knows this grace revealed in Jesus Christ. 
It is quite another matter however to talk about the stars and about 
eternity as though they were avenues by which the natural man came 
to the true knowledge of God. The debate over revelation between 
Barth and Brunner is only another form of the standing debate 
between reason and revelation in the long history of Christian 
thought. It surely ought not be mentioned (p. 18) without some 
reference to Brunner’s side of the argument as well as to its wider 
context. The stricture against Barth that he is debasing reason 
and therefore also man, will not be convincing to those who know 
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that Barth’s attack against reason is an attack not upon reason 
as belonging to man’s dignity but rather upon those for whom 
reason can tell men what he can and ought to know about God. 
Nor will such a stricture impress those who remember that the most 
effective resistance to the exaltation of man in the Third German 
Reich has come from the quarter of man’s supposed debasement. 
The whole matter of the relations between revelation and reason 
and between law and grace is really more complicated than a reader 
of these pages would be led to believe. 


The Condition of Man 


Mr. Mumford’s work is by contrast both more fascinating and 
more informative. This is not only because it is more extensive. 
It is also because it is more careful. The reader is led to see how 
Western culture has failed in successive epochs to solve the problem 
of man’s existence in the world because the human impulses toward 
life affirmation were not integrated in a total context of ideas and 
of social forms. These impulses were blocked instead by intellectual 
and emotional restrictions and by political and economic arrange- 
ments which prevented the whole human person from pursuing his 
existence in a community of persons. Greek culture, for example, 
understood that nature and society were a unity. But this unity was 
a unity of reason and measure which attempted to supplant man’s 
instincts and organic reflexes instead of using them to better ends 
(p. 23). Between the second and sixth centuries a long debate 
went on within the Roman soul. The Pax Romana had surfaced 
life with order and communication which fascinated men by the 
prospects of security without concomitant demands that they assume 
responsibility (pp. 76, 81). The monastery became the symbol of 
a society in retreat. With the eleventh century the tide was 
reversed. The monasteries became centres of pilgrimage and hos- 
pitality; and beside them stood the castle and the newly founded 
town; these last in the way of becoming centers for a feudalised agri- 
culture and a corporate municipal economy. But the principal symbols 
of this new outburst of vitality that characterised the Middle Ages 
are to be’ seen in the scholastic philosophy and the Gothic cathedral. 
Scholasticism sought to find a comprehensive resolution of the intel- 
lectual conflicts of the day which were part of the effort to bring 
the traditional dogmas of the Church and the universals of classical 
thought together with the increasing preoccupation of man with his 
world. Mr. Mumford does not share the view of those who think 
that it was the Renaissance which first turned men’s attention from 
heaven to earth. But in so doing, scholasticism found itself ulti- 
mately a bulwark against the new energies of the day rather than a 
channel through which they might be constructively directed. The 
Cathedral, therefore, was according to Mr. Mumford, a truer 
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“epitome of medieval life, inner and outer; for it possessed qualities 


' that went far beyond the greatest rational formulations: above all, in 


its originality, its gift for improvisation, its readiness to accept 
tension and to welcome change” (p. 128). Yet this flexibility of the 
Cathedral was not really integral to its structure. “It showed a lack 
of spinal conviction by an over-elaboration of external ornament” 
(p. 155) ; so that the Middle Ages remained after all more aware of 
their heritage than of their own fresh discoveries (p. 153). They 
were unable to survive the shocks of the succeeding centuries: the 
Black Plague, the rise of finance capitalism and political despotism, 
and the Protestant Reformation. These movements in turn con- 
tributed to the ideological foundations of “Modern Man”. This 
man first took shape around the fifteenth century. But he came to 
be essentially a being who was “in the mode: that is, fashionable— 
which means to discard the past as.one would discard last year’s 
garment, and to wear the same uniform as one’s contemporaries” 
(p. 263). Give to this man a machine as the symbol of his modernity 
and you have the clue to his extraordinary confidence in his native 
impulses and in his own power to master his destiny. As Mr. 
Mumford traces the course of modern culture he finds in it no effec- 
tive checks against this confidence in power and consequently no 
effective release from the opposite error of the Middle Ages. If 
the latter were too inclined to look to the past, modern man is too 
inclined to discard it. One of the most instructive symbols of this 
error is the word of Marx and the Russian revolution. “Despite all 
Marx’s rich historical knowledge his theory ends in non-history: 
the proletariat ... lives happily ever afterward” (p. 337). What Marx 
did not see, and the Russian revolution was committed partly by 
ideology and partly by circumstance to the same error, was “the 
possibility of humanising the machine from within” (p. 337). 


This is, according to Mr. Mumford, the principal contemporary 
problem. And for a number of reasons he believes that the condi- 
tion of man in the twentieth century is such as to give him the oppor- 
tunity of a creative organisation of the continuing and the emerging 
forms and energies of human life. Modern civilisation has been 
arrested in mid-flight. Land expansion, population expansion, and 
industrial expansion have come to an end, or better they have 
reached a point of equilibrium. In addition, it has become plain 
that “the ascending scale of needs, from bare physical life to social 
stimulus and personal growth must be reversed. The most important 
needs from the standpoint of life-fulfilment are those that foster, 
spiritual activity . . . the needs for order, continuity, meaning, 
value, purpose and design” (p. 413). And finally, whereas hitherto 
the fullest kind of human growth has been possible only to small 
groups of men “only now has mankind arrived at the point of 
inheriting man’s whole estate” (p. 414). We have, in short, come 
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to an historical moment of equilibrium which calls for the balanced 
personality which must be in measured but “dynamic interaction 
with every part of his environment and every part of his heritage” 
(p. 419). And Mr. Mumford thinks that the immediate renewal 
of life toward this kind of personality must begin with individuals 
who will approach all their daily activities as balanced persons. 
“Once that change begins, everything is possible” (p. 423). 

The condition of man is such that the logic of his history has 
brought him at long last to the condition in which he can ‘save him- 
self. One would suppose that in order to come to such a con- 
clusion Mr. Mumford had ieft the Christian Gospel entirely out of 
account. But this is not the case. Indeed, the second chapter of 
this work is called “The Primacy of the Person” and in it the author 
‘seeks to appraise the work of Jesus. Jesus provides from the first, 
and in so far as he has not been betrayed by the Church, the encour- 
agement of a living example of a personality inspired by and 
expressing in his own life “his vision of eternal life, life forever 
self-renewing and self-transcending” (p. 58). Thus, the opportunity 
of modern man has actually been foreseen, pre-lived, and is in line 
with the stress upon persons in a community of persons which was 
the contribution of Jesus of Nazareth to the heritage of western man. 

One may allow Mr. Mumford this gross over-simplification of 
the Christian movement’ because he is a sociologist and not a theo- 
logian; just as one may allow Mr. Dickie to speak about the con- 
temporary human problem strictly from within the Christian tradition 
because he is a theologian and not a sociologist. But Mr. Mumford’s 
sudden vision of the human prospect makes one uneasy about his 
understanding of his own analysis just as Mr. Dickie’s fluctuating 
analysis makes one uneasy about his understanding of his own 
delineation of the human prospect. How can one believe that man’s 
ideas and energies can be balanced by a social equilibrium when 
during man’s long history this has never happened before? It would 
seem that one could only do so by conformity to a social mechanism— 
now called “equilibrium’”—in which case one would seem to be 
joining Mr. Mumford in devotion to the “idolum of the machine” 
which he so rightly and so strenuously seeks to supplant. Or one 
could do so by a kind of magical faith which would bid one believe 
that somehow, though man has never been able to do so before, he 
could, by taking thought add the long missing and long sought for 
cubit to his stature. Or—and this would:seem to be a more relevant 
human prospect—one could accept Mr. Dickie’s badly analysed but 
essentially adequate account of the knowing and the doing of the 
will of God and apply it to the correction of Mr. Mumford’s view of 
Jesus. Then Mr. Mumford’s more provocative analysis might come 
out where, as Mr. Dickie reminds us, the New Testament points the 
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way for faith and hope: “Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither 
hath it entered into the heart of man the things which God hath 
prepared for them that love Him” (1 Cor. 2: 9). 


Paut LEHMANN. 


THE Prospects or IstAM. Laurence Browne, S.C.M. Press, 6/-. 


The S.C.M. Press in Britain has for long issued at intervals 
books which in an amazingly small compass give vivid insights into 
the life of important peoples in other parts of the world. The last 
such book reviewed in THE StTuDENT WorLD was China Among the 
Nations. Now we present The Prospects of Islam, dealing with a 
section of the world’s population which vies with China in importance, 
for there are 200,000,000 Muslims in the world. The map on the 
inside covers of the book gives an impressive picture of the extent 
and solidarity of Muhammadan influence. And yet it is misleading. 


This deceptive element is shown up by comparing the whole book 
with that on China. Mr. Williamson draws the picture of a homo- 
geneous group, full of youthful follies and age-old wisdom; Pro- 
fessor Browne summarises a life-long study of the many. phases of 
a faith spread over a great number of countries and interpreted 
differently in each. It is the lack of homogeneity and of a real living 
bond between these national groups which reduces the potency, at 
least for the present, of this great mass of humanity. 

But now we ourselves are being misleading, for as Professor 
Browne says in his introduction, “The Islamic brotherhood realised 
under the difficult conditions of conquest has never been lost. Sec- 
tarianism has been unable to destroy it. ... Muslims of different 
countries, of different educational standards and social positions, will 
meet and treat each other as equals. A Muslim in distress could be 
certain of board and lodging from the hands of Muslims in any part 
of the world where he might be. .. . Muslims may be pardoned if they 
aver that Islam points the way to world peace and to a kind of league 
of nations.” 

It is this last claim which Professor Browne really sets out to 
examine in this book, which all but the last two chapters, was first 
delivered as a series of lectures. As he himself says, such a study 
involves prophecy, for no nation or religion can be labelled properly 
which is not static and therefore dead, and we can only look at the 
trends of today and surmise what may come forth tomorrow. We 
begin, then, after a short introduction and a useful historical note, by 
examining the institution of the Caliphate—the line of successors 
to the Prophet who were never supposed to inherit his prophetic 
function but who were intended to carry on his Holy War. Although, 
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historically, their political power rapidly waned, and the Caliphate 
is at present non-existent, yet, through the Thousand and One N ights, 
and by other means, the office was invested by Muslim imagination 
with romantic religious significance and ideally they believe that a 
Moslem world cannot exist without a Caliph at its head. If then, a 
man of powerful character were to revive the Caliphate in his person 
and seek to unite the Moslem world, what would be his chance of 
success? If he made his claims from a purely political platform he 
would be scorned. But if he made religious claims he would be ina 
sorry dilemma, for he would have to make different claims in dif- 
ferent countries which hold to varying traditions. Some expect 
leadership from a successor to one of the Imams; others do not 
recognise the validity of the claims of these ancient rulers. Besides, 
the Musalmans in India might still find the unity of India of more 
importance to them than an attempted union of the Moslem world, in 
spite of their sentimental interest in the Caliphate and their longing 
to live in “Pakistan”—the land of the pure. 

What are the chances of Muslim law for binding its people 
together? A thousand years ago it was fixed by jurists on the sup- 
posed basis of the Koran, the Traditions of Muhammad, Analogy to 
be drawn from these, and the Consensus of Muslim opinion in those 
days. Now it is supposed to be changeless. But it is obvious that a 
law framed so many centuries ago cannot deal with the complica- 
tions of modern society. Where the British have gained control— 
as in India and Palestine—they have left Muslim personal and 
religious law intact as much as possible but have substituted some 
form of European civil law. There are now four schools of Muslim 
law, all differing in certain respects. These might seem unimportant 
to outsiders but cause some trouble to followers when each claims to 
be infallible. It is clear that if a great mass of people were actually 
to unite under a law that claimed to be infallible they would be a 
real menace to the rest of the world. But Muslims themselves in 
many cases now long to throw off the yoke of their legalists, who 
hold a similar deadening stranglehold on the people as did the Jewish 
scribes of Jesus’ day. 

What then of the Sufis? They are the mystics and ascetics of 
the Moslem world—the theologically unorthodox who have yet never 
been excommunicated especially since a great leader, Al Ghazzali 
(who died in 1111), recognised much of their influence in his sys- 
tem. They are organised in schools or Orders, but have a great 
influence among the laity. Among them there is much more chance 
for original thought and new leadership to develop and all the great 
modern leaders owe much to them. But so far their influence has 
been divisive rather than healing. For instance, the Bahais have 
broken away to form a new religion, and in India the followers of 
Mirza Ghulam Ahmad have split into two groups, the one stressing 
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mostly their antagonism to Christianity, the other stressing the purity 
of their faith to such a degree that they want to split India and form 
their own “pure” land where they may govern themselves, free from 
the contaminating proximity of idol-worshipping Hindus.  (Inci- 
dentally this book shows in the course of its discussion of Moslem 
problems, that those who suspect British imperialists of stirring up 
enmity between Hindus and Moslems in India just do not know the 
innate difficulties in the situation. It may be that the two sides 
should be left to fight out their differences uncontrolled by any out- 
side power, but certainly the withdrawal of the British would not 
in itself solve any of the basic problems.) 

Professor Browne’s last two chapters are given to a purely 
religious estimate of Muhammadanism. In the first he records with 
regret his sense of “Islam’s Lack as a Religion’. In Orthodox 
language God has attributes but He is so remote from man that there 
is no possibility of man’s ever achieving anything at all resembling 
those attributes, so there is no use trying to be like Him. In ani- 
| istic Sufism God is so much one with all His creation that He loses 

all His majesty and has no moral character. Muslims claim that 
| their religion is more reasonable than Christianity whose idealistic 
view of man is impossible of realisation. But the materialistic 
demands of Muslim ritual have little to do with man’s aspirations 
and leave nothing new to long and work for; and the lurid pictures 
of hell and the physical delights of heaven are crude. The final and 
greatest difference is that Muhammadanism has nothing equivalent 
to the Christian doctrine of the Holy Spirit—no sense of the continu- 
ing and creative presence of God with men. 

The last chapter, called “That Nothing be Lost” speaks of 
the three great virtues of Muslims which have been such enrich- 
ments to the Christian world when they have been won for Christ. 
These are the strong sense of brotherhood, the admirable zeal in 
proselytising—shown by the rapid spread of Christianity in the 
East Indies—and, most important of all, the strong sense of worship 
and of the greatness of God. Away back in the 13th century, before 
the Crusades, the Sufis turned to Jesus as the greatest of ascetics. 
Though their picture was a travesty of the original, perhaps by 
turning back to the inspiration of those days in their own religious 
history, modern Muslims may find the true way leading them for- 
ward from the deadening forces in their old traditions to life. 

The book is worth reading if only because it makes us thought- 
fully aware of the presence among us of a great host, who like the 
Jews, are scattered over many lands, and are held together themselves, 
but divided from their neighbours, by a venerable faith, which, like 
our own, ‘is monotheistic. 

I, M..B. 
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